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Algunhas crenzas sobre cabalos 


demoniacos en Galicia, Bretafia e Irlanda. 


Luis Gomez Souto 


No presente artigo faremos un breve percorrido por algunhas tradiciéns 
referentes a eses cabalos maxicos que o folclore galego conservou 
practicamente ata os nosos dias. Presentamolas dentro do seu contexto, é 
dicir, o mundo atlantico de tradicién cultural celta. O cabalo ocupou un 
destacado lugar dentro deste ambito cultural ao longo da historia. 

Para este traballo abordaremos a figura do trasno e a figura do Ptica irlandés. 
A escolla atende a que as dias figuras responden a un fondo comiun. Ben 
é certo que podian ser outros os exemplos pois en ambos folclores existen 
cabalos fantasmais. Mais 0 Ptica ao mesmo que 0 trasno aparece como un 
xenio doméstico e como un ser demoniaco en forma animal, nomeadamente 
como cabalo. Ben é certo que se relacionan con outros équidos espectrais do 
folclore, cuestién que veremos. 

No que respecta ao trasno resulta dificil acomodar 0 seu complexo mundo 
a uns trazos xenéricos, sobre todo se temos en consideracién que as 
sas caracteristicas varian enormemente segundo a comarca de recolla. 
Conscientemente trataremos de simplificar as variantes e os nomes recibidos 
por este xenio. 


O trasno e o diafio burlén 


Os primeiros testemufios que nos ofrecen os autores galegos de finais do 
XIX pasan moi por riba a figura do trasno. Murguia na sua historia de Galiza, 
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publicada no 1888, a penas fala do tardo como un espirito doméstico que 
provoca o pesadelo. Anos despois, no 1895, 0 médico Rodriguez Lopez, cita 
0 tardo como un espirito que se deita sobre o peito do que dorme, provocando 
asi o pesadelo. Os traballos etnograficos do Seminario de Estudos Galegos 
ampliaran esta vision. Sera Vicente Risco quen en diferentes estudios dara 
uns trazos mais concretos sobre esta figura. Diferencia entre o trasno, o tardo 
€ o diafio bulreiro (298-302). Fala da gran confusién que se producia entre 
estas figuras, sendo para el o trasno o espirito que actia no ambito doméstico, 
quer na casa quer na corte ou na palleira; o tardo na sta definicion seria 
© xenio que senta no peito dos dormentes para Iles provocar o pesadelo. 
O diafio bulreiro ocupa un espacio diferente aos anteriores pois as stias 
trasnadas prodicense principalmente nos camifios, nos que se presenta 
baixo diferentes formas, sendo unha das stias preferidas a de cabalo. Esta 
clasificacién de Risco atende a unha explicacién coherente, pero 4 hora 
de abordar o mundo do trasno debemos ter en conta que a gran riqueza do 
folclore galego amosa amplas variantes a este respecto. 

Trazos repetidos nas diferentes visiéns populares do trasno son as que 
atinxen 4 sta vestimenta, e asi aparece vestido con roupas vermellas ou 
cun pucho tamén vermello. De baixa estatura presenta aparencia humana 
pero con rabo e ds veces cun sé corno ou con dous. Dentro desta visién 
demoniaca pasa por ser un ser peludo. A sta man esquerda esta furada, e 
poden ser as diias mans as que tefian o buraco. Entre as stias capacidades 
esta a da invisibilidade e a do transformismo, normalmente en animal. Son 
extremadamente rebuldeiros e as stias trasnadas limitanse maiormente a 
causar pequenos estragos nas casas onde fan moito ruido polas noites e 
cambian os obxectos de lugar ou agochan as cousas. 

Para se defender del deixabaselle unha cunca con grans de cereal, pois é 
sabido que innata ao trasno é unha enorme curiosidade que Ile fai contar 
os grans. Como non sabia contar mais ala de tres, pasaba toda a noite 
desesperado contando unha e outra vez ata que as luces da alborada o 
facian fuxir. 

Esta figura garda grandes similitudes co trasgo portugués e co trasgo de 
Asturias e Cantabria. A sia aparencia fisica é similar. Comparten ademais 
unha sorte de nomes eufemisticos para evitar citalo, pois dase por suposto 
que abondaria con dicir 0 seu nome para atraelo. Na Galiza é cofiecido 
polos nomes de Perete ou Perello (Vaqueiro 148), que son nomes que 
se Iles da ao diabo. Xa en 1863 Francisco J. Rodriguez recollera no seu 
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Diccionario Gallego Castellano a forma Perete traducindoa como “Diablo”. 
Unha forma similar existe na comarca ovetense de Salas na que un o trasno 
atende ao nome de “el Pedrete” (Gonzalez y Fernandez 148). En Portugal 
o demo recibia o nome de Carapuga Vermelha (Leite 165); outras formas 
eufemisticas que se lle daba en terras portuguesas ao trasgo eran barrete 
vermelho, diabinho da mao furada ou estrago. Unha das variantes é a 
fradinho da mGo furada, que cadra perfectamente coa versién galega que 
describe o trasno con habitos de monxe. 

Seguramente os seus trazos e os nomes que reciba respondan a un proceso 
de demonizacion para desterrar 0 que o clero entendia como supersticiéns. 
Obsérvese que incluso na stia capacidade de transformacion o trasno adopta 
a forma de dous animais identificados co demo, como o bode ou 0 cabalo 
branco da noite. E ao mesmo que as bruxas os trasno se introduce nas 
cortes para atacar o gando, mais fronte a aquelas os trasnos queren amolar 
e divertirense coas stias travesuras. 

Fronte a outros xenios domésticos europeos 0 galego debeu de ver relegada 
a sua caracteristica de espirito servicial que axuda nas tarefas domésticas. 
Porén, o profesor Alonso Romero (104) recolle a crenza en Fisterra de que 
deixandolle ao trasno alimentos na cocifia axudaba nas tarefas domésticas 
e agricolas. 


O trasno, o demo burlén e 0 cabalo 


Certamente hai unha serie de figuras que acabaron asociadas ao trasno. 
De igual modo que 0 xenio doméstico do barrete vermello, existen outros 
xenios que con igual caracter burlén se mofan e amolan os camifiantes. Son 
ben cofiecidas as historias dunha ovella que aparece perdida na noite nun 
camifio; cando algun vecifio a colle no colo para levala para casa o animal 
aumenta de peso ata derrear o home e logo, con aparencia humana rise del. 
Este xenio aparece con diferentes nomes. Nalgunhas escolmas etnograficas 
aparece como diafio/demo burlén/burleiro. En Asturias e Cantabria aparece 
en diversa bibliografia como diafu /diablu burllén. En Portugal non 
achamos na literatura etnografica referencias terminoléxicas semellantes, 
malia que podemos rastrexar elementos destes diafios en diferentes seres 
tales como os corredores. 

O amplo abano terminoléxico e as diferentes descriciéns que se fan 
deste trasno en forma animal fannos ser’cautos 4 hora de empregar unha 
terminoloxia. Asi por exemplo o trasno de pucho vermello que actiia nas 
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casas é tamén cofiecido no caso fisterran por demo burleiro (Alonso Romero 
103). Nas marifias ese diafio burlén que se presenta en forma de cabalo 
cofiécese simplemente como trasno. 
Pensamos que 0 xenio doméstico e os que aparecen nos camiiios responden 
a esquemas diferentes. Por unha banda estamos ante xenios domésticos 
e pola outra ante seres que se aparecen fora deste espacio. Claramente o 
cabalo esta asociado nestas crenzas cos rios, 0 que parece evidenciar o rastro 
deses cabalos sobrenaturais que no mundo indoeuropeo, e marcadamente no 
céltico, aparecian como guias ao Outro Mundo. 
Un ciclo tematico ben estendido pola Galiza fala de historias que sitian un 
grupo de mozos de volta dunha foliada. Retornando a casa atopan un cabalo 
ceibo e eles deciden montalo para volveren mais comodamente. Moitas desas 
historias contan como van montando e o animal alonga o lombo para subilos 
a todos e cando xa estan montados tiraos nun rio. Unha historia recollida por 
Lois Carré falanos duns homes que estan a camifiar para atoparen unha ponte 
que cruce 0 rio e xa cansos ven un cabalo co que poder vadealo. Montano e 
acontece seguinte: 
A besta meteuse no rio, e cando chegou ao meio e meio, 0 mozo que 
montara atras dos outros viréu a cabeza e viu a garupa e os pés de 
atras da besta chantadas na ribeira...—Astis meu Dios! Rapacifios, que 
€ 0 trasno [...]; decontado caeron os tres no rio, e cando agaviaban 
pol-o ribanzo da outra banda todos molladifios como pitos, ouviron 
as gargalladas do trasno a se moquear deles e fartandose de rir. (Carré 
Alvarellos 314) 
Na vila bretona de Bruz unha egua branca de gran tamaiio alongaba a garupa 
para acomodar catro persoas. Cando xa estaban montadas tiraba con elas no 
rio. Nese momento aparecia un anano a se rir deles (Sébillot 162). 
Estes cabalos que alongan o lombo aparecen nas diferentes historias cun afan 
de burla, ainda que resultan inofensivos normalmente, ainda que non sempre 
é asi pois nalgun caso este cabalo afoga os xinetes. O caracter demoniaco 
que se Iles deu vese, por exemplo, no feito de que estes cabalos desaparezan 
cando se cite un nome santo, como Xestis ou Maria. 
A caida destes cabalos si ten consecuencias traxicas no folclore de outros 
paises. Asi en Plouguenast, Bretafia, habia un cabalo que se presentaba aos 
nenos e alongaba o lombo co fin de que collesen catro ou cinco. Despois 
afogabaos a todos. 
Nas Highlands de Escocia esta 0 each uisge (cabalo da auga), que podia 
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alongar a garupa e cando alguén montaba nel non podia despegarse e acababa 
no fondo do lago. A seguinte historia pode dar boa conta da sua forma de 
actuar: “Sete nenas e un neno foron pasear un domingo pola tarde e viron 
un bonito cabalifio que pastaba xunto ao /och. Unha das nenas montou nel, 
e logo outra, e outra, ata que as sete estiveron sentadas no seu lombo. O 
neno foi mais astuto e decatouse de que o poni estaba a alongarse a fin de 
acomodar cada novo xinete”; remata a historia co neno a fuxir para salvarse, 
atopando 4 mafia seguinte as visceras das cativas nas beiras do lago pois 0 
each uisge nunca come as visceras das stias victimas (Briggs 103-104). 
Idéntica historia aparece en Portugal. Uns cativos estan a montar un cabalo e 
un dos nenos dase conta de que esta alongando o lombo. Coélleo polas orellas 
para que os seus compaiieiros baixen e cando o conseguen 0 neno solta o 
cabalo que se mergulla no fondo do rio. Era 0 demo (Leite 250). 

En Elvifia habia entre prados unha cafiada que se cofiecia pola Corredoira do 
trasno. Segundo recollera o profesor don Luis Monteagudo ali aparecia na 
noite o trasno en forma de asno; quen montase nel era levado ata un regacho 
proximo e ali caia pois o trasno desaparecia ao pasar por el. Outra historia 
conta que se aparecia un cabalo que era a estadea (ndtese que este nome é 0 
que designa a hoste das animas, unha especie de compaiia), que se facia mais 
grande ao tempo que ia montando mais xente. Cando cruzaba o rio na Ponte 
da Pedra o cabalo partiase e todos caian 4 auga (Filgueiras Rey 203). 

Non moi lonxe de ali, en Mesoiro, existia a crenza dun cabalo branco que 
saia do rio cun cadaleito no lombo, deitabao diante dunha casa e volvia ao 
rio para desaparecer. Na casa onde deixara a caixa habia un morto 4 mafia 
seguinte. En Poio, unha das cousas que dician do Urco (un ser que toma 
diferentes formas animais e que esta relacionado co mar) que era un cabalo 
nado no monte e que cando baixaba as casas daba un rincho diante dunha 
delas e o dono da casa morria 4 mafia seguinte (Aparicio 99). 


O Pica 

O Ptica ou Phooka resulta un ser que toma diversas formas animais, sendo 
mais usual a de cabalo (Briggs 1998). Tamén colle aparencia humana sendo 
servicial aos homes malia mofarse deles. Se a definicin que se fai del é 
tan complexa como o caso do trasno galego a terminoloxia para referirse 
a el non é tampouco simple. Segundo os autores que escriben sobre el hai 
diferentes grafias que serian pronunciadas como puca. Thomas Crofton 
Croker refirese a el como Phooka e tamén como Pouke. Yeats usa a forma 
Pooka (94). Douglas Hyde na stia obra Leabhar Sgeulaigheachta (cfr. Yeats 
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1888) recolle a forma irlandesa Prica. Esta forma parece corresponderse coa 
forma gaélica dado que na escritura en gaélico non se usa 0 grupo —0o- nin 
o -k-. En irlandés moderno piica significa fantasma, 0 que cadraria coa sta 
vision espectral. 

En canto a sia etimoloxia Yeats (94) apunta poc (macho cabrio) como 
explicacién. Engade tamén as teorias que o fan derivar do inglés medieval e 
0 do puck do Midsummer Night's Dream de Shakespeare. Esta posibilidade 
xa a anotara anteriormente Crofton Croker, quen ademais alude ao feito de 
que no dialecto anglo-irlandés a frase “Playing the puck” equivale a “Playing 
the devil”. En inglés antigo Pouk ou Puck eran formas para designar 0 demo 
(Briggs 274). Para Pokorny esta voz seria tomada do celta polo xermanico 
antigo na forma *bukka-. En irlandés medio daria bocc e pocc, que se 
mantefien no irlandés moderno como boc e poc. 

Esta palabra que aludia ao bode esta presente noutros termos que designan 
trasnos e espiritos nos diferentes paises da Gran Bretafia. Asi en Gales 
céfiecense 0 Bwca, 0 Bubadoch e 0 Pwca, en Escocia 0 Bodach, en Inglaterra 
o Puck e o Bucca en Cornualles. Os mais deles designan espiritos domésticos 
mais ou menos préximos ao Puck. 

Diciase que cando chovia e facia sol era sinal de que habia aparecer 0 Ptica. 
En terras galegas diciase o seguinte: cando chove e fai sol anda o trasno por 
Ferrol (Lis Quebén 488). Noutras versiéns era asi: cando chove e fai sol 
vai o demo pra Ferrol. Esta visién encadraria dentro da demonizacién que 
sufriu 0 ptica. 

Lady Wilde preséntanos 0 prica como un ser amigabel e servicial. Relata a 
historia do fillo dun muifieiro que traba amizade cun piica, que na sua forma 
humana é un vello vestido con farrapos. El axuda ao fillo do muifieiro nas 
tarefas do muifio e trae consigo gran prosperidade. En gratitude e tamén por 
méagoa da stia vestimenta, 0 fillo do muifieiro déixalle roupa nova, e 0 piica 
deixou de traballar e marchou. Algo semellante relata Patrick Kennedy (Yeats 
106-108) sobre un prica en forma de asno que realiza labores domésticos 
nunha casa ata que o agasallan cunha prenda de vestir, momento en que deixa 
de traballar e marcha. Tratase dun trazo comin a moitos trasnos europeos, 
son ofendidos cando reciben unha vestimenta como regalo. 

Entre as diferentes formas de animais que pode tomar o ptica estan a de 
cabalo, asno, touro, cabra, bode e aguia. Criase que podian ser domesticados, 
e de ser asi serian cabalos sen igual, “but if once they saw a glimpse of the 
water, they would plunge in with their rider, and tear him to pieces at the 
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bottom” (Yeats 84). Este comportamento aseméllao bastante ao each uisge 
escocés pois levaba os seus xinetes ao fondo do lago onde os devoraba. 
Xa que logo o piica tamén se presenta como un fermoso cabalo negro que 
emprendia carreiras infernais na noite nas que procuraba xinetes que pegaria 
ao seu lombo para despois devoralos. Este cabalo estaba asociado aos rios e 
lagos. Noutras ocasiéns o seu comportamento é mais semellante ao descrito 
para alguns cabalos nocturnos de Bretafia e cabalga toda a noite co incauto 
xinete, deixandoo derreado no lugar onde o colleu. 

Estes seres que sobreviviron nas crenzas populares ata os nosos dias 
seguramente atendan a unha orixe comin e a un devalar semellante. O 
trasno e 0 ptica preséntanse como uns espiritos domésticos que adoptan 
trazos de demos, ainda que moi lonxe dos demos biblicos, froito dun 
proceso demonizador para afastar do pobo vellas crenzas. E os dous seres 
mesturdronse con eses cabalos sobrenaturais que aparecen na mitoloxia 
como conductores de animas a Outro Mundo, ao que se podia acceder a 
través de lagos ou rios. 
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Language contact on the Atlantic 
Periphery: Ireland and Galicia. 


Paula Lojo Sandino 
NUI Galway / Universidade da Coruna 


Introduction 


In a big continent, as Europe is, formed by such a big number of countries, 
and dominated by so many different languages, it is not strange that two or 
three languages coexist. Besides, if we focus our attention on the periphery, 
this coexistence seems bigger, and language contact is present. Just to give 
two examples of these peripheral areas, I will deal with the language contact 
which takes place in two Atlantic peripheries: Ireland and Galicia. These 
two areas share many things; first of all, their geographical location, both 
are situated in the most western part of Europe, and in both we can find an 
area known as the “end of the land” (Dingle and Finisterre, respectively). 
Besides, they are areas historically disadvantaged in the economic field, 
with respect to the rest of Europe, in part due to the difficulties in reaching 
those lands — Ireland is an island, and Galicia is separated from the rest of 
the Iberian Peninsula by a chain of mountains of difficult access. 

They also form part of the Celtic lands; there is even a legend which says 
that the chief of Celts, Mil, started his journey to Ireland from Galicia, that 
is, that the Irish Celts were originally from Galicia. Among other things they 
share, we can also find the landscape; green fields and numerous trees — also 
due to the implacable rain which is a habitual guest in both places. 
However, the factor Ireland and Galicia share and we are most interested in 
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today, is the existence of two official languages, English and Irish in Ireland, 
and Spanish and Galician in Galicia. This fact produces a mutual influence 
between languages, and in this paper, I will analyse that influence, centring 
on the English spoken in Ireland, and the Spanish spoken in Galicia. 


Language contact 


In Ireland, although the Irish language is the first official language (English is 
the second one)', it has always been oppressed by the English language, and 
has remained a minority language for the rest of the linguistic community. 
Since this case is not an exception, the same situation occurs with relation to 
Galicia. Here we find two official languages, Spanish and Galician, however, 
the Galician language has been under the pressure of Spanish for years, and 
although to a less extent, it is still so nowadays. Nevertheless, these minority 
languages have been not banished, and what is more, and contrary to what 
it could be thought, they have contributed to the evolution and change of 
those other languages sharing official status with, in the sense that they have 
influenced them, not only in what accent is concerned, but they have also 
changed their structure, grammar and vocabulary, transforming each standard 


language into a variety well-recognised within the language community. But 
let’s star from the beginning. The appearance of new varieties of languages 
is due to the presence of more than one language in areas where different 
groups of people live together. This is known as /anguage contact. 


Language contact takes place between speakers of different languages 
in contact situations. In order for communication to take place, speakers 
must arrive at a certain degree of comprehension of the other language 
and must acquire a degree of facility in producing utterances that will be 
comprehensible. (Lehiste 1) 
In Ireland, as in any other bilingual area, speakers must learn both languages, 
Irish and English, for communication purposes, as well as Spanish and Ga- 
lician in Galicia. Using the most elementary definition, languages in contact 
are those which coexist in the same place and time, and therefore they are in 
contact with each other. “Sometimes speakers of two or more languages live 
together in a single community” (Thomason 4). This fact can lead to differ- 
ent situations, being the most frequent, the learning of the several languages 
by the people living in the area, so they can communicate; and this usually 
leads to bilingualism (if there are only two languages), or to multilingual- 
ism (if more than two languages live in the same region). Bilingualism can 
be defined, in Bynon’s words, “as the co-existence within a single speaker’s 
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competence of more than a single grammar” (172). If all the languages in 
contact have the same degree of importance in the life of the inhabitants, 
they all will be learned. However, when one language occupies a position of 
power, the vast majority of the people will only learn that language, leaving 
the others for ordinary or everyday speech. It is not anything relating to the 
languages themselves what decides which language is ‘more important’ than 
the other one, but it is all related to external sociocultural reasons, and the 
‘prestige’ one of those languages has (Bynon n.p.). 

The ways in which languages can come into contact are several, but the 
main one occurs when a “substantial group of newcomers to a formerly 
linguistically homogeneous territory” (Lehiste 60) arrive at a different one, 
with an own language and culture. After this event, three different situations 
may happen. The first case is that both groups of people continue speaking 
their own languages, mainly because the relationship between the two groups 
is not very frequent. Another possibility is that the newcomers impose their 
language on the natives, displacing the language spoken in the area before 
their arrival. Finally, the language of the inhabitants of the territory may 
prevail upon the new one. Throughout the history of Ireland more than one 
of these cases can be traced. The Vikings (newcomers) were absorbed by the 
Celts (natives), including their language. The third case took place from the 
Celts’ control of the island, to the Anglo-Norman invasion; all the peoples 
who tried to invade Ireland were submitted by the Celtic language and 
culture. However, with the introduction of English in the isle, the situation 
was quite different. Although the prevailing language became English, it 
could not replace Irish completely, and both languages survived after a 
period of language conflict, during which they succeeded in maintaining 
their presence in the island; English tried to impose its ‘prestige’ and its 
power as conqueror, whereas the intention of the Irish language was not to 
disappear (the vast majority of the population spoke Irish). 

The situation in Galicia shares some similarity, but it was not exactly the 
same. The two languages spoken in Galicia — Spanish and Galician — have 
the same origin, both come from Latin. As it is well-known, at the same 
time Latin was disappearing, new varieties of that language were gaining 
territory, and in the end they became new languages. Depending on the area, 
the new varieties developed in different ways, and the East of the Iberian 
Peninsula evolved towards a new language, which from the eleventh century 
on, would split into two different languages, Galician and Portuguese. It 
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does not seem very probable for a variety to become a language when the 
area where it is spoken belongs to a Crown — the Crown of Leon -- (Penny 
n.p.) included in a territory with a new and powerful variety, what is today 
known as Spanish. What happened was, in Garcia Mouton’s words, that 
“lejos de la influencia de Castilla y con mas tradicién cortesana, el catalan 
y el gallego se crecieron, produjeron literatura y alcanzaron la nivelacién 
relativa que en la Edad Media podia conseguir una lengua” (14). 

With the passing of the centuries, political circumstances led to the 
extension of the Spanish language to places where the language used by the 
inhabitants was other, and that is how it arrived to Galicia. The natives did 
not received this new language with open arms, because they were forced 
to adopt it, in detriment of their native language, which was important, 
not only in Galicia, but also outside: “Durante la Edad Media, el gallego 
tuvo en Galicia uso escrito y publico y también cultivo como lengua lirica 
por excelencia, incluso fuera del ambito gallego (trovadores, Alfonso X)” 
(Garcia Mouton 47). However, the 15" and 16" centuries are witnesses of 
how the Galician language loses its importance, and Spanish acquires the 
power in Galicia. 

Neither of the two languages of Ireland, English and Irish, and of Galicia, 
Spanish and Galician, has been able to make the other vanish. Both coexist 
and share daily life. Despite the fact that English and Spanish are used by the 
vast majority of the inhabitants of these two areas, they do not forget their 
own Irish and Galician languages. 


Interferences 


Ireland 


What is most interesting in the English spoken in Ireland is to see the degree 
of influence the Celtic language, or its descendent, Irish, has left. This can 
be observed through the presence of features whether in the vocabulary, in 
grammar or in pronunciation. As we will also see when dealing with Spanish 
and Galician, the pronunciation is harder to notice if we are not talking to 
a native speaker, however, the structures of grammar and vocabulary are 
easier to observe because they remained written. 

First of all, we must take into account that the presence of signs from 
languages that once existed in Ireland, are not exclusively of Irish English, 
because some have passed into British English through the contagion made 
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_ on those people who travelled to the island to impose their language, among 
other things, and then they went back home: “Some terms found in the oldest 
stratum of recorded Irish have passed into Anglo-Irish and English generally” 
_ (Henry 158). There is also another point to bear in mind, that is, the fact that 
- some characteristics in English first attributed to Irish, are now presumably 
_ believed to belong to archaic English. The problem is found in the way that 
"experts are not sure whether these features remained in the English language 
_ throughout the years, or if it is due to the influence of Irish, which assumed 
them as own. Trudgill tells us that “in some cases lexical forms not found 
in other varieties are due to borrowing from Irish, while in other cases they 
may be due to preservation of archaic forms” (107). 

One of the best-known features in the grammar of the English of Ireland is 
the substitution of the “have just + participle” structure (“I have just cleaned 
the house”) by the equivalent in the Irish language, “be after + gerund” (Iam 
after cleaning the house). 

But it is further more interesting the influence in vocabulary. On some 
occasions the words are identical in Irish and British English, but the meaning 
is slightly different, such is the case of evening, meaning ‘afternoon and 
evening’ in Ireland, or up above, as a directional term, meaning ‘southwards, 
in the South’ in Ireland, as well (Trudgill n.p.). 

Many are the fields in the English language where we can see lexicon 
belonging to the Irish language originally. It is more frequent to find examples 
in oral speeches, in everyday speaking, because, as Harris explains, “the 
written model is more or less indistinguishable from that of standard British 
English” (39). However, some traits of Irish influence still persist in written 
language and there are some vocabulary items, generally taken from Irish, 
which make reference to local customs and institutions (Harris n.p.). Thus, 
words such as taoiseach, which means ‘prime minister’, or dail, which is 
the ‘parliament’, are present in the English of Ireland. Despite the existence 
of words like these, they are not enough to warrant an own language of an 
autonomous local written standard, and although “spoken English tends to 
follow the norms of the written standard in matters of grammar and lexis”, 
many are the exceptions, such as the case of dail or taoiseach; these two 
: cases, particularly, because they make reference to national institutions 
which are named after their equivalent Irish words (Harris n.p.). Also, words 
such as crack and mitch have only sense in English when used in Ireland. 
But there are also words belonging to other fields, such as surnames, which 
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have a common past with Scotland, because their introduction in Ireland, 
and in the Irish language, was due to the “important movement of Scottish 
mercenaries to Ireland between the thirteenth and the seventeenth centuries” 
(Henry158). In this sense the origin of these words is a Celtic one, since 
Irish and Scottish were both Celtic languages, Goidelic, to be more exact. 
From this period we find in Irish English Gallogly and Gologly from mac 
Galléglaich, which meant ‘son of the foreign soldier’ (gall-églach); or 
Gallagher from O Gallchobhair, meaning ‘descendant of foreign aid’ (gall- 
chobhair) (Henry n.p.). 

As there is more than one variety of English in Ireland, there are also 
words which are spread throughout the country, and some others which are 
characteristic of a certain region in the island. In relation to this, we can see 
the existence of many Celtic place names, such as cities, towns, valleys or 
rivers. Examples are Dublin, from a compound of dubh “black” and linne 
“lake, bay”, originally meaning “lake of the black bay”, or “black pool”, due 
to the black colour of the beaches when low tide. However, the name now 
used for Dublin in Irish — Baile Atha Cliath — derives from a more ancient 
period. It means “the town of the hurdle-ford” (the ford of the Liffey was 
located within a kilometre of the “Black Pool”) (O’Donnell 80). Another 
city with Celtic origin is Galway, from gal (in Old Irish “courage”) or gall 
(in Old Irish “foreign’”), and way, of Anglosaxon origin. The term Kill-, in 
many names of towns (Killarney, Killough) comes from the Celtic word 
cill “church”, meaning the compound noun “church of ...”. Or even the 
Aran Islands, ardn meaning “bread”; or the river Bann, from Old Irish ban 
“white” (Sainero n.p.). 


Galicia 


To any Spanish-speaking person, the most characteristic feature of a Galician 
speaker is the accent. Although that person does not speak Galician, the 
Galician accent will be, at greater or lesser extent, present in their speech. 
According to Garcia Mouton, a speaker from Galicia “produce una 
melodia inconfundible al elevar mucho el tono al principio, para dejarlo caer 
rapidamente al final de la frase” (49). That is what makes popular the saying 
that Galician people “sing” when speaking. 

But there are many other features which make the Spanish spoken in Galicia 
different from the rest and unique. Some of those aspects are related to 
pronunciation, but it is easier, as we have already said when dealing with Irish 
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and English, to observe characteristics in grammar or vocabulary because each 
person, independently of their place of origin, will pronounce in a different 
way their neighbours or relatives do; however, the vocabulary and grammar 
will be imposed by the area where they live. 

Concerning grammar and its structures, sometimes Galician people speaking 
Spanish introduce grammatical schemes which belong to the Galician language, 
even if they do not use that language; as a result, calques from Galician appear 
in Spanish. For instance, structures the like of “No di acabado el libro” instead 
of “No pude acabar el libro”, or “No esta, va en el dentista’”, instead of “No 
esta, fue al dentista (or esta en el dentista)” where the verb is literary translated 
from Galician, are usual in the Spanish spoken in Galicia (Garcia Mouton 50). 
However, the most relevant characteristic dealing with grammar, could be the 
use of perfect tenses. In the Galician language there are no perfect tenses, and 
as a reflection, the Spanish verbs in Galicia are normally used only in their 
simple tense. In this way, for instance, the present perfect is replaced by the 
simple past (““Todavia no lo vi esta mafiana”, instead of “Todavia no lo he visto 
esta mafiana” (Garcia Mouton 50), although it is not the only case; the same 
occurs with all perfect tenses. 

But even with these changes, anyone in Spain would be able to understand 
everything. Nevertheless, when we talk about vocabulary, it is not that people 
change the words, what happens is that they use the Galician word instead 
of the Spanish one, and many times without knowing that the word they are 
employing does not exist in Spanish. Words like xouba (or parrocha), reseso or 
colo are so deep in the minds of Galician people, that they would not ever have 
the slightest thinking of using the Spanish words (sardina pequefia, revenido, 
regazo) instead of their own. There are some other words, such as lareira or 
leria, which are used in Galician because there is not an equivalent in Spanish, 
and people would need to say a long sentence to mean the same. And there 
are some others, like argallar, cheirar, parvo, cotroso ot escangallar, that 
although people know the equivalent in Spanish, they feel more comfortable 
using the Galician version. And there are even other expressions which are not 
really part of the Galician language (officially), but that only people in Galicia 
use with that sense; that is the case of the verb ce/arse (to be jealous of) which 
everybody uses in Galicia instead of tener celos. Or the expression estar de 
cumpleaiios; the sentence “Maria esta de cumpleafios” in Galicia means “Es el 
cumpleafios de Maria” (It’s Marfa’s birthday), but for the rest of Spain it means 
“Maria esta en un cumpleafios” (Maria is on a birthday party). 
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Conclusion 


What can we say to conclude? The first thing is that languages coexisting 
in the same area do not fight between them, they make benefit one from the 
other. People take what best suit them from each language to relate with their 
neighbours and relatives. This does not mean that they are creating a new 
language, only a different variety which allows them to perceive their lives 
as their own, without having to neglect their origins and continuing being 
part of that language which holds the power. 

Most people do not consider they are changing the Spanish or the English 
languages. For a Galician person, it is completely normal to use a past simple 
where the Spanish norms tell it should be a perfect tense, in the same way an 
Irish citizen takes for granted that everybody in Ireland will answer back to 
the question “What’s the crack?”. 

And the reason why nobody feels these characteristics as strange is because 
there are very few the places in the world which remain monolingual, and 
people are used to deal with two or more languages in their everyday life, 
choosing one or the other for communication, but always adding their 
personal identity, the one periphery gives. 


Endnotes 


1 In article 8 of the Constitution of the Republic of Ireland we can read that “the Irish 
language as the national language is the first official language”, meanwhile “the English 
language is recognised as a second official language” (Bunreacht na h'Eireann 6) (Harris 
37-38) (Constitution of Eire (1937) in Altholz 128). 
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From the Periphery into the Centre; 
or From Contemptible Rebel to Epical 
Figure: Roger Williams and 

the New England Way. 


Virginia Fernandez Canedo 


Universidad de Leén 


Puritan leaders John Winthrop and John Cotton were delighted by the 
charisma of a young, ardent and talented chaplain they had just met at one 
of the meetings they held to discuss the prospects of migration to America. 
Enthralled by the promise of a place where he might live according to his 
religious beliefs, which by then were beginning to cause him trouble —he 
had showed his unconformity towards Protestant hierarchy and liturgy 
and King Charles’s condemnation of the Calvinist interpretation of the 
Protestant articles-, the chaplain Williams made up his mind to join the 
Puritans’ colonial enterprise. The General Court authorities, however, were 
soon to discover that the promising Roger Williams might not behave as it 
was expected from him. 


Williams’s blunt and bitter attacks on the “New England way” began as 
soon as he disembarked. He shocked the community by refusing to become 
minister of the First Church of Boston; he chose to move to Plymouth because 
a strict separation between state and church was supposedly promoted there, 
and not much later moved on to Salem. From 1633 to 1635, Williams raised 
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once and again the ire of the General Court, claiming, for instance, that since 
the natives were the true owners of the land, the Bay’s charter granted by the 
King was a document of no real value —an extremely risky statement to make 
in a colony. An order of banishment against him was eventually enacted, but 
days before the order reached his home, Williams fled to Narragansett territory, 
where he was warmly welcomed by the native inhabitants; his experiences 
among them were to be the source for the most singular of his writings, A Key 
into the Language of America, which he wrote en route during his journey to 
London in 1643. Critic J.L. Davis thinks that Williams’s attack upon the New 
England Way and his conception of an alternative commonwealth are both 
the result of the time he spent among the Narragansetts. However, I would 
call this into question, at least as far as his defiant opposition to the New 
England Way is concerned; in my opinion, this was largely determined by his 
education and his personal interpretation of the Protestant doctrine. 

Of Williams’s position, three points were plainly unacceptable to the Puritan 
oligarchy: religious freedom of conscience, separation from the Anglican 
Church and the division between church and state. Such doctrinal “errors” 
were regarded as a major threat by the Puritan oligarchy, which governed a 
society clearly based on theocratic principles; settled in a hostile environment, 
potential martyrs persecuted by both far-away metropolis’ Anglicans 
and neighbouring Indians, the founders had to instil in their audiences 
the impression that those who did not share their faith were pagans to be 
converted, ostracised, or simply annihilated. The “seditious” potential of 
Williams’s viewpoints can only be understood through the analysis of the 
crucial strategy on which the stability of the Puritan colonial system rested. 
Despite the fact that earliest Reformation thesis had encouraged the central 
position of the individual, whose experience of religion —even the reading 
of the Bible- was not to be mediated by any ecclesiastical institution (1), 
in the context of the American colonies Puritan authorities developed a 
series of countermoves to this individualistic turn, countermoves that, as 
Ivy Schweitzer masterly exposes, “not only [...] encourage “a schizophrenic 
single-mindedness” and express “a sweeping rejection of individuality”, but 
they demonstrate the Puritans’ massive attempt to reinforce a “regimentation 
of selfhood” (2). Language, rituals and peer pressure were the means by 
which the colonial Puritans created and maintained religious conformity 
within the community: the power of the system rested on the absolute 
control of each of its members’ subjectivity. 
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In The Bloudy Tenent of Persecution, the first of a series of polemical tracts 
intended as a response to John Cotton’s defence of persecution of religious 
dissent, Williams wrote that everybody had the inalienable right to choose 
their faith, and that, if civil power emanated from the people and not from 
God, religious ministers should not intervene in secular affairs -this was 
intended as an obvious condemnation of the idea of a national church, central 
to the theocratic system of New England.To put if briefly, we could say that 
Williams offended the Puritan authorities because he showed the settlers the 
incongruities of the American commonwealth with respect to the original 
Protestant doctrine: Williams’ move surreptitiously called into question the 
whole colonial project. 

Puritan authorities were in the first decades of the 17" century involved 
in the creation of a foundational myth, according to which the Pilgrims 
would be the rightful heirs of the American land. Bradford’s Of Plymouth 
Plantation, a mythical interpretation of the events since the arrival of the 
first Pilgrims, tells the story of a New Chosen People, to whom no less than 
God had promised a New Land - a land, nevertheless, lacking sweet rivers of 
milk and honey. In a scheming subversion of the standard of a paradisiacal 
America, Bradford portrays instead a land “full of wild beasts and wild 
men” (3): left to struggle alone in a hostile context, the Pilgrims become 
“victims”, whose extremely violent reaction to the Indians’ resistance is 
thus justified as “acts of self-defence”. I believe that when referring to wild 
animals and wild men Bradford is not actually putting Native Americans 
and fierce animals on the same level, but assimilating the native population 
through an ancient European tradition of mythical otherness, that of the 
agriois or wild man, a half-human being who populated the European 
wilderness, beyond the limits of city and civilization —out of the Centre-, 
prey to passion and feelings and completely unable to control his instincts: a 
nemesis, in a word, to the rational individual with whom the Puritan minister 
identifies, and a creature who was not wholly human, but a kind of hybrid. 
This metaphorical manoeuvre, characteristic of colonial discourse, would 
support one of the essential points of what historian Gesa Mackenthun calls 
“the European program of justification” of the colonial enterprise[s] in 
America. Mackenthun lays emphasis on the fact that the existence of men 
in the New World posed a serious threat to those in favour of the occupation 
of the “discovered” lands. It would be a mistake to assume that European 
legal system[s] allowed the annihilation of an alien culture on the basis that 
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the conquerors were hypothetically superior to the conquered. According to 
natural law (largely Roman in origin), all men, whether infidels or not, had 
the right to choose their rulers, and they were the only owners of the land 
they inhabited. Taking this into account, other countries’ earlier colonial 
enterprises in America had been justified by means of impressive programs 
of conversion of the native population, an excuse which was at first also 
assumed by the Puritans — the settlers’ direct involvement in the conversion of 
the Indians was even mentioned in the charter of Massachusetts Bay colony; 
it not only provided them with an ethical validation of the English presence 
in America, but secured them support from the Crown. 

Relatively peaceful at first, the terms of the interaction with the native 
communities were to change radically in March, 1622, when the massacre 
of Jamestown took place. The Indians turned then into “unnatural naturals”; 
as far as the New England Puritans were concerned, their native neighbours 
had relinquished their natural right over the land, and, for their part, their 
ministers were no longer committed to the conversion of the “bloody pagans” 
who inhabited the ever-shrinking peripheries. In their ideologically charged 
texts, the Native Americans’ reality is reduced to a series of metaphorical 
misconceptions: Indians are portrayed as treacherous by nature, or not 
mentioned at all, as in Bradford, proving that “to delete an observation is 
more active than simply fail to make it” (4). Bradford inaugurates thus a 
tradition of textual (mis)treatment of the Indian/Native Americans that did not 
seek to register their presence, but rather “the trace of a vanishing” (5). This 
textual manipulation, depicting the land as inhabited, or habited by “unnatural 
naturals” responds to the colonial pretension of making reality that is, that 
America was not terra nullius- conform to the invaders’ expectations. 

It is not hard to imagine the dismay of the Puritans when Williams’s 4 Key 
into the Languages of America was published in London in 1643, revealing to 
the metropolis the existence of a community of good-natured Indians whose 
conversion Massachusetts Bay had so long neglected. The singularity of this 
work among Williams’s production has been underlined by critics such as 
Ivy Schweitzer, J. Patrick Cesarini and Myra Jehlen. These agree on the fact 
that the Key is a highly ambiguous work, in which the author struggles to 
decipher the signs of the Other culture without renouncing to his privileged 
position as member of the Centre, a position seriously challenged since 
he was “cast out, displaced, on the margins —literally, psychologically and 
spiritually” (6) by that Centre. 
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Williams chooses to assume then the role of the inscriber, the researcher, 
observing the virtues and faults of both the Narragansett and the Puritan 
worlds, engaged in “an Implicite Dialogue” throughout the text. The 
linguistic dimension of the Key is, unsurprisingly, extremely significant: its 
bilingualism implies that the colonists’ and the barbarians’ languages share 
the same status, at a time when more than a few Europeans were trying to 
show that the languages of the New World were nothing more than infra- 
human gibberish. Together with the solid linguistic argument, he proposed 
a hypothesis of monogenetic origin -the Narragansett were the descendants 
of the legendary Lost Tribes of Israel: Williams’s treatise certainly troubled 
those in favour of simply erasing the native population. Having asserted their 
human condition, Williams assumes the task of emphasising their “natural 
virtue”, in contrast to the decadent and corrupt New England — leading 
however, according to Chavez Candelaria, to the construction of a new 
stereotype, the “noble savage”. Instead of accepting the Native Americans 
as valid subjects, says Candelaria, Williams ultimately objectifies them, 
showing a one-dimensional, paternalistic attitude. 

It would be naive, of course, to think that Williams was not culturally biased, 
but I agree with Schweitzer and Cesarini on the fact that the question of 
Williams’s loyalties is not that simple. His position is certainly not an easy 
one, banished from a Centre whose ways he abhors, but its agent in the 
periphery, amongst the Indians. When forced to choose, Williams, convinced 
deep down of the fact that the English should rule America, preferred to 
join the English; first, he persuaded the Narragansett not to form an alliance 
with the Pequots, who were later massacred by the Pilgrims (1637), and 
during King Philips’ War (1675-1676), he provided his compatriots with key 
information about the Native American resistance. Yet, as Schweitzer states, 
in the Key he presents the reader with two confronting worlds coexisting 
“fruitfully side by side” (7); during the months he spent with the Narragansett, 
Iam sure that he actually entertained the possibility that Puritans and Native 
Americans would be able to share the space peacefully: with anxiety he asks 
his compatriots not to betray the Indians’ good will, reminding them of their 
responsibility towards the native population. 

Apart from his contradictory impulses, which I am afraid I have dealt with 
in a superficial way, I would like now to analyse very briefly how Roger 
Williams has been portrayed since the 17" century till now. Has the outcast 
been readmitted to the Centre? 
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Unsurprisingly, Bradford describes William as “godly and zealous... but 
very unsettled in judgement” (8), while Winthrop puts the emphasis on 
his “diverse new and dangerous ideas” (9), referring even to the risk of 
“infection” if Williams’s public meetings were not banned. In spite of having 
censured him for his “error and presumption” (10), John Winthrop seems to 
have truly admired Williams, and although he does not dare to make any 
reference to the affair in his diaries -which gives us an idea of Williams’s 
reputation among his compatriots-, Williams mentions that it was “Mr. 
Winthrop [who] privately wrote to me to steer my course to the Narragansett 
Bay and Indians” (11). A generation later, Cotton Mather bitterly condemns 
“the first rebel against the divine-church order”, able to set “a whole country 
[...] on fire” (12). 
A biographical sketch accompanying a reprinting of the Key by the Rhode 
Island Historical Society in 1827 stresses ardently his Anglo loyalty to 
Massachusetts Bay: 
but with all the opportunities which his intimacy with the neighboring 

Indians gave him, no purpose of revenge seems to be harbored by him. 

Instead of that, the next year after his banishment, he gave to his very 

Persecutors, information of that Indian plot, wich would have destroyed 

their whole settlement. (12) 
The Viking Portable Library’s American Literature Survey: Colonial and 
Federal to 1800 (1962, 1978), whose criteria of inclusion is condensed 
in the sentence “American literature is a rebellious and iconoclastic body 
of art” (13), includes an excerpt of The Bloudy Tenent of Persecution and 
introduces Roger Williams as “the first major voice of freedom in the 
colonies”. The Pilgrims’ intransigency is ironically remarked: “In October, 
1635, the Massachusetts General Court ordered him out, never to stain the 
colony of the righteous with his dark heresies again [my emphasis] [...]. 
Annoyed by the flourishing existence of Satan [Providence, founded by 
Williams], Massachusetts Bay attempted to extend its charter to include the 
Narragansett territories [my emphasis]” (14). No mention is made however 
about Williams’s linguistic and ethnographic interest in the Narragansett. 
A similar approach is found in American Literature: The Makers and The 
Making (1974), whose editors explicitly intended it to be more than a 
collection of masterpieces; special attention, they claim in the “Letter to the 
Reader”, is to be paid to how the evolution of literary criticism and literary 
taste affect the reception of a work. The image of Williams they offer us is a 
highly ambivalent one. An excerpt from The Bloudy Tenent of Persecution 
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is included: it is praised as the “first vigorous appeal in the New World to 
the rights of individual conscience”. In their essay about colonial literature 
“Before We Were the Land’s: Pre-National Literature (1620-1743)”, however, 
Williams is described as “a remarkably sweet-tempered and engaging but also 
utterly intransigent man” (15) (remember we are talking about the founder of 
a city where any refugee was welcomed regardless of their creed). Williams, 
they tell us, is a precursor of Thoreau in the realm of “civil disobedience”, 
an attractive but nevertheless unmanageable presence. 

Did the emergence of post-colonial criticism awaken an increasing interest 
in the Key? Not for the editors of the McGraw-Hill Anthology of American 
Literature, published in 1994, whose purpose is seemingly to revise the 
“stereotype of the Puritans [...] as dour, thinly ascetic folk employing 
censorship and blue laws to impose their prudish standards on others” (16), 
when in fact “there is much more to bless them for than to condemn” (17); 
the fate of dissenters is summarised in a few words: “in New England, such 
outcasts as Roger Williams and Anne Hutchinson soon founded colonies 
of their own” (18): odd way to summarize Williams’s and Hutchinson’s 
ordeals, taking into account how Williams was sentenced to forced exile 
and how Hutchinson was censured and subsequently banished to Rhode 
Island— she never founded, by the way, “her own colony”, but moved to 
Williams’s Providence. 

The Heath Anthology and The Cambridge History of American Literature 
praise Williams as one of the most original voices of the colonial period 
but from substantially different perspectives. In his exceedingly sympathetic 
portrait of the founder of Providence in The Heath Anthology of American 
Literature, Dolle states that Williams has become a symbol of freedom of 
conscience and toleration “of racial and religious differences” (19) for the 
Americans since the 19" century, even justifying the Apostle of Liberty’s 
extremely sour condemnation of the Quakers’ “heresy” — according to Dolle, 
Williams was simply confronting vehemently the threat that the Quakers’s 
fundamentalism posed to his Providence. In her essay on literature of 
colonization included in The Cambridge History of American Literature, 
Jehlen tries unsucessfully to resolve “the dilemma of the moral man in the 
conquest of the New World” (20), and compares Williams with Bartolomé 
De Las Casas, both good men “who in the end did much evil” (21): this is 
perhaps the most accurate portrait of Williams. 
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Endnotes 


1. This new focus on the individual had been encouraged by Martin Luther himself through 
two basic principles: sola fides (the elect soul as center of authority) and sola scriptura (the 
Bible as the only source, to which every Christian must have access, his/her reading being 
as valid as that of the most gifted minister). 

2. Schweitzer, The Work of Self-Representation, Introduction: Gendering the Universal, 7. 
3. Bradford, Of Plymouth Plantation in The Cambridge History of American Literature, 
84. (?) 

4, Jehlen, “Settlements” in The Cambridge History of American Literature, 84. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Schweitzer, The Work of Self-Representation, “Roger Williams’s Key”, 191. 

7. Schweitzer, The Work of Self-Representation, “Roger Williams’s Key”, 228. 

8. In Dolle, “Roger Williams c. 1603-1683”, in The Heath Anthology of American Literature, 
232 

9. Ibid. 

10. Ibid. 

11. Ibid. 

12. Ibid. 

13. American Literature Survey (The Viking Portable Library), “General Introduction”, vii 
14. American Literature Survey (The Viking Portable Library), “Roger Williams”, 284. 

15, Ibid. 

16. American Literature: The Makers and the Making, “Before We Were the Land’s”: Pre- 
National Literature 1620-1745”, 9. 

17. The American Tradition in Literature, “The Colonies, Revolution and the New Man”, 
6. 

18. Ibid. 

19. The American Tradition in Literature, “The Colonies, Revolution and the New Man”, 
2s 

20. Jehlen, “Three Writers of Early America” in The Cambridge History of American 
Literature, 83. 

21. Ibid. 
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Feminist Commentary in Film 
Adaptation: an Analysis of Shelmerdine in 
Sally Potter’s Orlando. 


Laura Torres Zuniga 


Universidad de Granada 


Within the field of film adaptation of literary texts (novels, predominantly), 
issues like narrative voice, narrative structure or enunciation, and plot 
transference or reduction have been widely dealt with, since they offer the 
possibility of analyzing the transcodification of particular elements in two 
modes of representation, written and audio-visual, that share their narrative 
character. On the other hand, there is one aspect of film adaptation whose 
consideration entails a subtler difficulty, like Brian McFarlane acknowledges: 
“.., less easy to pinpoint, [...] those more pervasively operating functions 
which lead us to construct notions of, say, character and atmosphere” 
(McFarlane 198). As a consequence, the analysis of the construction of 
characters in a novel and its subsequent film adaptation usually ends up to the 
detriment of the cinematographic version with the complaint that characters 
in novels achieve a greater complexity and that we get to know them better 
from the privileged position provided by subjective narration. 

In contrast, film characters do not seem so multifaceted and they disclose 
themselves to us mostly by means of dialogue, which offers a limited 
picture of their consciousnesses. Besides, cinema’s high dependence on the 
visual code made Virginia Woolf — as early as 1926 — become aware of the 
simplification with which characters on screen risk being depicted: 


The eye says, ‘Here is Anna Karenina,’ and voluptuous lady in black 
velvet wearing pearls comes before us. The brain exclaims, ‘That is no 
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more Anna Karenina than it is Queen Victoria!’ For the brain knows Anna 

almost entirely by the inside of her mind — her charm, her passion, her 

despair, whereas all the emphasis is now laid upon her teeth, her pearls 

and her velvet. (Woolf, “The Cinema”, 350) 
Indeed, one could wonder like Thomas Craven whether any reader “ever 
visualises a character” (qtd. in Giddings, Selby and Wensley 18). However, 
we agree with more contemporary considerations like Thomas Leitch’s that 
the belief that “Novels create more complex characters than movies because 
they offer more immediate and complete access to characters’ psychological 
states” is in fact a fallacy (Leitch 158). It is true that the filmic recreation 
of a character leaves out some details that may be rendered more directly 
in the novelistic genre, but those “gaps”, as Leitch maintains, are the areas 
where the viewer’s intuition and active interpretation of the film come into 
play and where the pleasure of fictional narratives — either novels or films 
— lies. And despite the innovations of modernist writers like Woolf herself 
who fill in those gaps with a polyphonic stream of consciousness technique, 
that closeness to the characters’ interior life is not commonly achieved by 
traditional modes of narration, which still present a partial profile of some of 
the minor participants. 
In order to illustrate this fallacy about film adaptation, we can try to turn 
Virginia Woolf’s assumption upside down and analyze the adaptation of her 
novel Orlando (1928) into a film directed by the English film-maker Sally 
Potter (Orlando 1992). In Woolf’s mock biography we accompany Orlando 
throughout four hundred years of British history (and one sex change) guided 
by a meddlesome biographer that constantly intrudes into his “simple duty” 
of stating “the facts as far as they are known, and so let the reader make 
of them what he may” (Woolf, Orlando, 46). As we have mentioned, the 
analysis of characters is a difficult task due to their cumulative construction 
all through the narrative, so we will take advantage of the episodic nature 
of Orlando both as a novel and a film to focus our attention on one section 
and one character that only intervenes at that part of the plot. Shelmerdine, 
Orlando’s husband/lover, makes his one and only appearance in the second 
half of Chapter Five, which corresponds with the nineteenth century. We 
will firstly compare how novel and film use their resources to portray this 
character, and subsequently contend that the filmic recreation of Shelmerdine 
not only matches up to the novelistic one, but also accomplishes a greater 
richness thanks to the addition of intertextual references. 
In contrast to novels as Mrs. Dalloway where the omniscient narrator 
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jumps from one character’s consciousness to another’s revealing their 
inner thoughts, Orlando was written by Virginia Woolf using of the most 
subjective form of internal perspective — a “third person narration strongly 
coloured with personal markers of the character’s world-view or including 
internal monologue” (Fowler 135) — that concentrates the spotlight only 
on the protagonist and the metanarrative figure of the biographer, and in 
doing so it limits the definition of other characters to an image resulting 
from Orlando’s opinions and/or perceptions. Actually, we could say that 
this clearly resembles the cinematic audio-visual construction of characters 
from an external perspective and the complexities entailed in such a 
fragmentary construction of their subjectivities. Therefore, Shelmerdine’s 
outer behavior and words are just what we get and what helps us create an 
image of him. And yet neither at his introduction nor at any point of the 
episode do we find allusions to Shelmerdine’s physical appearance. He 
is introduced merely as “a man on horseback” that interrupts Orlando’s 
meditations while lying on the grass, content with considering herself 
“nature’s bride”(Woolf, Orlando, 175). 

Deprived of a physical portrait, Shelmerdine is, nevertheless, immediately 
encompassed within the British social pyramid latent in the novel: he has 
a snobbish unpronounceable name like other aristocrats in the story — 
“Marmaduke Bonthrop Shelmerdine” (Woof, Orlando, 176) —, has the 
title of Esquire, and even owns a castle though, rather significantly, it is 
“ruined” (177). He is, like Orlando herself in her newly attained feminine 
role, trapped within the conduct expected from him as a man at that time, 
like he explains when justifying the reason for his (otherwise pointless) 
enterprise of voyaging “round Cape Horn in the teeth of a gale”: “it’s about 
all a fellow can do nowadays” (178). Here his “sheepish” attitude reminds of 
the reluctant obedience of a boy (“for he was little more”, as Woolf herself 
remarks) to the Spirit of the Age. He does not seem to be very proud of 
his endeavors, since “[i]t was only by dint of great pressure on [Orlando’s] 
side and the use of much intuition” (177) that Orlando gets to know what 
his occupation is. This questioning confirms, by its choice of modality, that 
there is a code of behavior men are subject to: “Where was he bound for? 
‘For the Horn’, he said briefly, and blushed. (For a man had to blush as a 
woman had, only at rather different things)” (177). 

As opposed to the former compliant attitude, Shelmerdine’s attitude towards 
Orlando suggests a kind of self-assurance that may be found, for example, 
in his resolute manners and positive affirmation (instead of a question) when 
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first meeting her on the moor — “‘Madame’, the man cried, leaping to the 
ground, ‘you’re hurt!’” (176) —, or when the Queen’s Peelers come to her 
house and he adopts the traditionally superior position of men: “““Show ‘em 
up” said Shelmerdine briefly, as if on his own quarter—deck, taking up, by 
instinct, a stand with his hands behind him in front of the fireplace” (179). 
The relationship that Woolf establishes between Shelmerdine’s reaction of 
command and instinct seems similar to that she mentions at the beginning of 
A Room of One's Own, where it is also instinct that makes her realize that, as 
a woman, she should not be walking on the college’s grass. ' Feminist film 
critic Teresa De Lauretis elaborates the idea that this instinct is in reality 
the experience that each of us undergoes in our sociohistorical reality and 
which we assimilate as something subjective (De Lauretis 253); that is, it 
would be social learning what makes Shelmerdine take a stand and act as 
a commander also in Orlando’s house since he is a man that follows the 
dictates of the spirit of his age. All this only emerges after such an analysis 
of Shelmerdine’s words and attitudes, but there is no insight whatsoever into 
his thoughts and beliefs, the nature of which is up to the reader to work out. 
Shelmerdine’s short relationship with Orlando is mainly devoted to 
conversation, with repeated references to their talking (Woolf, Orlando, 
178, 182) yet without devoting much space to its content. The unique quality 
of their conversation is to be seen in Orlando’s ability to comprehend both 
the spoken and the unspoken in an example of extreme understanding: “she 
would listen to every word; interpreting them rightly, so as to see, that is to 
say, without his having to tell her, the phosphorescence on the waves” (181), 
so that “he was surprised and delighted to find how well she had taken his 
meaning” (182). Nevertheless, veiled allusions make the reader infer that 
their relationship reaches a more carnal sphere at the point when, marveling 
at their mutual affinity, they attribute it to their respective unclear sexuality: 
““Are you positive you aren’t a man?’ he would ask anxiously, and she would 
echo, ‘Can it be possible you’re not a woman?’ and then they must put it to 
the proof without more ado” (182). 

In spite of the relevance of their conversation, few of Shelmerdine’s turns 
are rendered directly but instead they are summarized in indirect style, so 
that our approach to him is highly mediated by a narrator/biographer that 
thinks that “really it would profit little to write down what they said” (Woolf, 
Orlando, 178). We get to know some details about his adventures at sea but 
nothing much about his ideas or reflections, only that he can recite Shelley’s 
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complete works by heart (184) ?—a brief hint that Potter will exploit for her 
advantage in the film — and Orlando’s opinion that he was “as strange and 
subtle as a woman” (182). His personality remains rather vague and it looks 
as though his presence had rather an utilitarian function. 

The introduction of Shelmerdine happens just in time to solve Orlando’s 
problem of the loss of her property after her sex change — she begins the 
novel being a man and now, as a woman, has no rights to keep her former 
possessions. The issue of marriage between Orlando and Shelmerdine is 
settled from the very beginning without much explanation on the narrator’s 
part, who actually separates typographically that resolution by making it an 
independent paragraph and omitting the details preceding and following the 
engagement (176). This premature settlement implies Shelmerdine’s rapid 
conformity and makes irrelevant the posterior stipulations that the lawsuits 
resolve for Orlando keeping her state (heirs male or marriage, 179), because 
one of them has already been arranged, so that the issue is but a momentary 
concern. Once the ceremony is celebrated, Shelmerdine departs never to 
intervene again in the story and Orlando can continue with her literary work. 
Hence, Shelmerdine has been the right answer to the question cited a few 
pages before his appearance and embodies then, to a certain extent, the 
triumph of the Spirit of the Age: “*Whom’, she asked, ... ‘can I lean upon?’ 
Her words formed themselves, her hands clasped themselves, involuntarily 
... It was not Orlando who spoke, but the spirit of the age” (173). 

Sally Potter’s intention of “dismantling the ideology of inheritance” in her 
film (Indiana 90) needed to destroy this conventional Shelmerdine, so she 
decided to make her She/ the epitome of the American freedom fighter, a 
renovated character that will not be subject to that “Spirit of the Age” but 
instead will try to counteract its influence. Potter’s first meaningful decision 
was to choose for Shelmerdine’s role an American actor like Billy Zane. Just 
the new nationality would be suggestive enough to show the opposition that 
is going to appear between the rancid and antiquated English standards and 
the fresh breeze that blows from the States: in fact, in the film he is waiting 
for the wind to change “to the south west”, > whereas the Shelmerdine of 
the novel wants to travel north thanks to the gale “from the south-west” 
(Woolf, Orlando, 177). The filmic Shelmerdine introduces Orlando to 
the novelties of modernity (like the steam engine) and it is not difficult 
to discover all his revolutionary ideas through his words and evocative 
sentences, constantly insisting upon the same idea: “like a free spirit, 
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unfettered by position or possession”, “my profession (...) is pursuit of 
liberty”. Evidently, he politely rejects Orlando’s proposal of marriage with 
the feeble excuse that “his ankle is twisted” — thus exchanging the injury 
with the novelistic Orlando. This Shelmerdine is pleased at Orlando losing 
“everything” since then she can come with him, something he will repeat 
later: he does not admit Orlando having been taken and broken by the 
“Spirit of this century”, and persists on her leaving with him, because she is 
“free” and can do “whatever [she] want[s]”. 

Potter has carefully chosen which words Shelmerdine should use to express 
his activist beliefs by taking advantage of intertextual addenda. “These 
are the times that try men’s souls”, he complains to Orlando. These are 
the easily identifiable opening words of Thomas Paine’s first issue of his 
series of pamphlets referred to the start of the American Revolutionary 
War, The American Crisis (Paine 55). In this essay, Paine made the point 
that a soulful person would no longer allow themselves to be oppressed by 
the unfairness of such an evil kingdom as the British monarchy. Substitute 
“soulful person” by “Orlando” and “monarchy” by “class system” and we 
find the underlying meaning of Shelmerdine’s statement. Also reminiscent 
of Paine’s rejection of chartered liberties — since they entail the supremacy 
of one individual or institution over others (Dave 119) — is Shelmerdine’s 
previous statement that “freedom must be taken, freedom must be won”: 
any conferral of liberty is, by definition, demeaning; hence Shelmerdine’s 
defense of action instead of conformity. 

Potter has maintained Shelmerdine’s love for P. B. Shelley like in the 
book, since in her film he recites his poems in another exercise of careful 
intertextuality. For example, the love poem that Shelmerdine declaims while 
lying on the bed with Orlando is the first stanza of Shelley’s short poem 
“The Indian Serenade”. The second selection of a Shelleyan work is more in 
agreement with the revolutionary spirit previously exposed. In 1817 Shelley 
wrote Laon and Cythna (The Revolt of Islam), which, in his own words, 
is “the story of violence and revolution ...as might be supposed to take 
place in an European nation ... contending with ancient notions” (Shelley, 
“Letter”, 251). His hero is a youth who dreams of liberty, a rebel against the 
opinions of the world who is resolute to achieve political and intellectual 
freedom for his fellow-creatures. His partner ought to be a woman full of 
enthusiasm for the same objectives and the verses declaimed in the film by 
both protagonists in unison are devoted to this woman’s description (final 
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lines of poem XXIII, Canto Second: “like the bright shade of some immortal 
dream...” (Shelley, Revolt, 281)). These lines point both to Shel’s desire 
to find such a companion and to Orlando’s unfulfilled aspiration to revolt 
against the constrictions of her feminine role. Like the subsequent poem 
(XXIV) in The Revolt says (“As mine own shadow was this child to me/ 
A second self, far dearer and more fair”), such an harmony is to be found 
between Shelmerdine and Orlando, each “so surprised at the quickness of 
the other’s sympathy ” (Woolf, Orlando, 182). 

Two scenes in the film represent in a visual way that identification, that 
extreme understanding of the novel, by means of camera angle and 
movement. First, Shelmerdine falls from the horse upon his arrival (instead 
of purposely leaping like in the book) and lies on the ground in front of 
an astonished Orlando, and so they rest like two mirror images “studying 
an alternate reflection of the self” (Ferriss 113). Later, they engage in a 
dialogue — following the declamation of the poem from The Revolt — in 
which each one finishes the other’s sentence while been off-screen, so that 
we sometimes see Shelmerdine’s close-up and hear Orlando’s voice, and 
vice versa. Meanwhile, the camera progresses from shot/countershot close- 
ups to a swaying movement that offers continuity and a similar suggestion 
of mutual “sympathy”. The questioning of the gender roles they expose in 
their conversation in the book is also visually displayed at several points of 
the film. For example, during their trip on horseback it is Orlando who rides 
with an injured Shel sitting at her back, and in the love scene Shelmerdine 
becomes the object of Orlando’s (extremely close) gaze * and so he blushes 
at that which women also conventionally do instead of “at rather different 
things” (Woolf, Orlando, 177). 

Considering then Shelmerdine’s disruption of his expected masculine role, 
his revolutionary ideals, and his insistence on Orlando’s leaving “position 
[and] possession”, we see how his character is devoted more attention in 
the film since we do not only observe his behavior but also listen to a direct 
rendering of his words that, together with subtle connotations denoted by 
intertextuality, helps us create a fuller idea of what he thinks and what his 
values are than we achieve in the novel. 

Sally Potter presents to us a new interpretation of Shelmerdine as the 
embodiment of a possible alternative to the demands of the spirit of the age, 
since he does not marry Orlando in a refusal that indeed seems more faithful 
to the original tone of the book — his “You don’t really want a husband... 
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You want a lover” recalls indeed Orlando’s frustrated yearning in the novel: 
“When the sound of the Archduke’s chariot wheels died away, the cry that 
rose to her lips was ‘Life! A Lover!’ not ‘Life! A Husband!’”(171) . Maybe 
that is why Potter significantly called this section of the movie “SEX”. The 
episode concludes with Shelmerdine leaving with the southwest wind and 
Orlando remaining unmarried and pregnant of a girl so that she ends up 
losing her properties, a conclusion that was intentionally planned by Potter: 
Whilst the loss of property in the story is a symptom of the second class 

status of women, there is also an aspect which is worthy of celebration: the 

loss of privilege and status based on an outdated English class system. 

... Orlando was of course originally written as a spoof biography of Vita 

Sackville-West. Where the book holds most tightly to apparent biographical 

facts it occasionally loses its power as a story (such as Orlando's ‘keeping’ 

the house at the end of the book—which was a way for Virginia Woolf to 

restore the lost Knole to Vita Sackville-West). (Potter, “Notes”, n.p.) 
However different that version of the character of Shelmerdine might be, we 
have also seen how the film does not miss any of the literary descriptions of 
the protagonists’ relationship but it makes use of cinematic resources such as 
camera movementor soundtrack to insinuate the samereciprocal understanding 
that the biographer describes. And although the cinematographic version 
dispenses with the narrator, it still retains some estranging elements in its 
elaboration, like the protagonist’s bold looks and remarks to the camera, that 
remind us of Woolf’s disruptive mode of narration. 
In conclusion, this example of the (re)creation of a novelistic character into a 
filmic one illustrates the validity of Leitch’s fallacy since the movie does offer 
a greater access to Shelmerdine’s psychological position, and the alterations 
that Sally Potter has carried out in the delineation of such a character constitute 
indeed one of the crucial points of her adaptation work. From her feminist 
perspective and inspired by some others of the author’s works (especially 
Woolf’s A Room of One's Own, which shares that feminist undertone), she 
has accomplished what in Geoffrey Wagner’s categorization of adaptations 
would be a commentary on Woolf’s novel. '' Potter’s adaptation, being a film 
of its time, is not limited by Woolf’s original desire to compliment her friend 
Vita so that it could not include Orlando’s surrender to the requirements of 
the spirit of the age without losing a great deal of its postmodern questioning 
of gender roles and English heritage. And at that point is Shelmerdine a key 
figure for the film-marker’s aims. 
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Endnotes 


1. “Instinct rather than reason came to my help ... ; 1 was a woman. This was the turf; there 
was the path. Only the Fellows and Scholars are allowed here; the gravel is the place for 
me” (Woolf, “Room”, 5-6). 

2. Curiously, it is while Shelmerdine declaims one of Shelley’s poems that the wind changes 
from the south-west (184); one wonders whether it could be Ode to the West Wind that 
Woolf had in mind. 

3. Quotes taken from dialogues in the film are italicized and within quotation marks. 

4. For a study of Laura Mulvey’s theories of the cinematic gaze in relation 
to Potter's Orlando see Nuria Enciso’s ‘Turning the Gaze around and 
Orlando’, in  Mediatribe, Concordia University’s Undergraduate Journal of 
Communication Studies, Volume 5, Issue 1 -- Spring 1995. February 1* 2007 
http://epe.lac-bac.ge.ca/100/202/300/mediatribe/mtribe95/orlando.html 

5, “<W>here an original is taken and either purposely or inadvertently altered in some 
respect’ (Wagner 223). 
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In its nostalgic recovery of the splendorous British imperial past in India, 
the so-called “Raj Revival” cinematographic productions of the 1980s (Hill 
99)! have often been accused of representing the ideological counterpart 
of the New Right policies, which were implemented by the Conservative 
government in Britain (Rushdie in Hill 99). Nonetheless, other critics such 
as Andrew Higson have argued that in these films “it is possible to discern 
a tension [...] between a pure and distinctive version of Englishness and a 
much more hybrid and transgressive sense of cross-cultural identity” (253).? 
In imperial times, Britain was considered to be a world power. However, after 
the Second World War, the country had to cope with its new more humble 
status in a globalised world where the United States became the leader of 
the New Imperialism. In this context of globalisation, “central” national 
identities, become constantly challenged and threatened and the media has 
an important role in the production and reproduction of this phenomenon. In 
Kobena Mercer’s words, cinema has become “an important arena of cultural 
contestation—contestation over what it means to be British today” (5). 

Basing my analysis on the theories of race and identity by Robert Young 
and Homi Bhabha among others, I will try to demonstrate how in David 
Lean’s 1984 film A Passage to India the past is used not as a nostalgic tool 
to exclude blackness from the notion of Britishness but rather to include 
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peripheral non-white presences in the construction of a hybrid and complex 
contemporary British identity. More concretely, my aim is to analyse the film 
in the light of Bhabha’s statement: “The Western metropole must confront 
its postcolonial history, told by its influx of post-war migrants and refugees, 
as an indigenous or native narrative internal to its national identity” (6). 
The decade of the 1980s was inaugurated by a radical political and economic 
change brought about by the Conservative government of Margaret Thatcher. 
The Prime Minister defended a free market economy, the decrease of Trade 
Union power and the reduction of public expenditure with measures such as 
privatisation and the cutting of social services (Savage 5-6). Thatcher believed 
that the implementation of these New Right policies would help Britain recover 
a prominent position in the world after its decline since the Second World 
War, when the decolonization process began. These ideas came together with 
a “moral crusade” which encouraged individualism and the maintenance of 
the traditional notion of family as the basis of society, thus repressing the 
so-called peripheral lifestyles which challenged this ideology: homosexuals, 
single mothers, T.U. and black activists and demonstrators (Lay 79-80). 

The harking back to the past was intrinsically related to the notion of 
“Britishness” defended by the Conservative party. It also included the grand 
imperial times, when white British subjects exerted their power on the 
colonies. At that time it was assumed that colonised countries were inhabited 
by supposedly “inferior” peoples who would eventually benefit from the 
imposed Western values which would “civilise” them (Young 35). 

In the 1980s, these discourses advocating the superiority of the white race 
were no longer accepted, however, they live on as the seed of the so called 
“new” or “aversive” racism (Young 191). For the new racist the concept of 
race is equated to that of culture. Hence “Other” cultures are not believed 
to be inferior but simply different. This difference is precisely the basis for 
the identity construction of a social community (Hall 5). Consequently, it is 
natural for the members of a community to defend the preservation of their 
cultural “purity” against “alien” influences. In Anna Marie Smith’s words: 
“It [new racism] re-codes ‘intolerance’ as the legitimate expression of natural 
beliefs; it liberates the racially intolerant from their post-colonial condition 
of guilt” (56). Therefore, in the case of the British new racist: “It is simple 
common sense to state that the essence of Britishness is white Christianity 
and it is the patriotic duty of every politician to protect that essence from 
contamination by racial invaders” (56).° 
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This attitude was present in Thatcher’s famous “swamping speeches” in 
which she naturalised the racial hostility of the native population towards 
foreign settlers.° Thatcher’s words echoed Enoch Powell’s 1968 “rivers of 
blood” speeches.’ Powell was concerned with the threat that immigrants 
posed to the notion of Britishness, which automatically denied the inclusion 
of blackness in the construction of British identity. Accordingly, the non- 
white newcomers of the 1960 and 1970s, most of them from the ex-colonies, 
now Commonwealth countries, and thus British subjects, were re-labelled as 
“immigrants”. The previously familiar colonized subject, became a foreign 
immigrant, that is, an alien intruder whose presence in the United Kingdom 
threats the traditional social order of “pure” white Britishness (Smith 75).* 
Even though Raj Revival productions seem to reproduce a nostalgic return 
to British imperial dominance in India, a close analysis of A Passage to 
India will reveal that the film challenges these New Right aversive racist 
discourses by offering a different vision of the influence of the past over 
the present in terms of identity construction. Set in the 1920s, A Passage to 
India tells the story of a woman, Adela Quested (Judy Davis), who travels to 
India with Mrs. Moore (Peggy Ashcroft), her mother-in-law-to-be in order to 
join her fiancé Ronny (Nigel Havers), the City Magistrate of Chandrapore. 
Once in India, they meet Mr. Fielding (James Fox), an open-minded 
Englishman who respects the Indian culture, and Dr. Aziz (Victor Banerjee), 
a Moslem surgeon who takes them to the Marabar caves. What started as a 
pleasurable exotic picnic ends up with Dr. Aziz in prison, accused of having 
assaulted Adela in the caves. Finally Adela retracts her charge but, by that 
time, the former friendship between the Indian and British characters has 
been damaged. The film ends with Fielding and Aziz’s reconciliation in the 
Himalayas while Adela remains alone in rainy England. 

At first sight, the formal aspect of the film seems to reinforce the aversive 
racism of the 1980s, as it stresses the difference —and incompatibility— 
between British and Indian cultures. Almost immediately, that is, in the first 
two sequences, a contrast is established between the monotony of Britain 
and the bright spectacular India. Several scenes clearly relate British people 
and spaces, such as their clubs or houses, with order and safety. At the same 
time, the natives and the places in India where the British order is absent 
(i.e. the streets or slums inhabited by Indians) are always connected with 
disorder, chaos and consequently, with threat. 

For example, when Mrs. Moore and Adela arrive in India with the Viceroy, 
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they are welcomed by a magnificent and perfectly organised “British-type” 
ceremony. Likewise, when they attend a party at the club, the gardens, 
the music, everything is carefully ordered according to Western tastes. In 
contrast, when the two British women have to travel through the Indian 
part of the town, the crowded images of the street transmit a claustrophobic 
feeling of threat. Similarly, in the last part of the film, the order at the trial is 
constantly disrupted by the Indian characters who, after knowing the verdict, 
go out into the street in a kind of chaotic celebration which soon converts 
itself into a massive protest against British rule in their country. 

The association “British order” and “Indian chaos” could be related to the 
threat that Asians—or non-whites, in general—pose to Britain in the post- 
colonial era. In the film’s story-time, those riots and voices claiming for 
freedom in India ended in 1947 with the country’s independence. After 
the loss of India the central power of the British Empire began to crumble. 
Interestingly, the film’s release coincided with the racial riots that were also 
taking place in various parts of Britain.° Thus, it could be argued that the film 
is reinforcing, through its images, a representation of race and immigration 
as a threat to contemporary white British identity. However, it is equally 
arguable that other scenes in the film reverse this idea. 

For instance, at the beginning, after underlying the contrast between the 
ordered British welcome-ceremony and the chaos reigning at the Indian 
city streets, there is a sequence in which the car that is taking the British 
characters to their living quarters, almost runs over Dr. Aziz and his friend 
Mohamed Ali (Art Malik), both of whom were peacefully cycling along 
the street. Thus, despite appearances, it is the British who are shown to 
be a threat and a disturbance for the Indians. In the same manner, one of 
the conclusions reached in a study of the violent racist outbreaks in the 
80s was that those riots were in fact the result of failures in the British 
government’s policies that provoked frustration in those communities of 
unemployed and marginalised people who, too often it seems, happened to 
be black (Young 233).'° 

In the same manner, the arrogant attitude of the British towards non-whites, 
is criticised in some of the film’s scenes. At the beginning, Dr. Aziz suffers 
the memsahibs’ disdain outside one of the British houses, as both women 
simply take the vehicle he was supposed to use. Besides, the way the 
British reassert their identity, imposing on India their clubs, parties, gardens 
and music, thus disregarding any kind of relationship with the natives is 
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ridiculed. Even the remarks of Adela’s lawyer (Clive Swift) at the trial are 
presented as pathetically comic: (as we are going to see in the CLIP) “I want 
to state what I believe to be a universal truth: the darker races are attracted 
to the fairer but not viceversa”. To which Hamidullah (Saeed Jaffrey), the 
Indian lawyer, ironically answers: “Even when the lady is less attractive 
than the gentleman?” The remark by the Indian lawyer provokes an uproar 
of laughter amongst the Indians, evidencing how the cultural constructions 
imposed by British jingoism are inconsistent. In that same scene, Ali, the 
attorney’s assistant, also questions British rule in India when he realises that 
Mrs. Moore, the only witness who could have supported Aziz’s version, will 
not be attending the trial: “Is this your English justice? We are slaves!” 

The film’s inherent criticism of British jingoism in the past could also be 
applied to the time when the film was released for it came out two years 
after the Falkland’s War. In 1982 the British success in the conflict helped 
the Conservative government in power at that time to re-create the idea that 
the U.K. was still an imperial power.'' However Britain’s intervention in the 
problem also caused polemic. The question of whether the war was caused 
by British negligence, or whether the sinking of the Argentinean cruiser 
General Belgrano was necessary became the subject of heated debates.'? 
Consequently, despite the general feeling of victory and patriotism brought 
about by the war, some dissenting voices seemed to be echoing Ali’s question 
in the film: “Is this your English justice?” 

Thus, this film not only puts to the text the stereotypical representation of 
British and Asian communities, but also questions the simplification that the 
white community tends to make regarding its “others”. Hand states that in 
the 1980s white Britons reduced the heterogeneity of the Asian community 
into two groups: those that had integrated and those that had not (12). In A 
Passage to India, this reduction is complicated by the ambivalence detected 
by Bhabha in the Indian character’s mimicry/admiration and mockery/ 
rejection. For instance, in Dr. Aziz’s admiration for Fielding and his English 
friends, we perceived a desire in him for being integrated into the Western 
world. Aziz “mimics” the British by wearing Western clothes when he is 
in British company. However, from the very moment he decides to break 
his relationship with British people, he wears Indian clothes again. When 
Fielding visits him after the trial, Aziz, wearing an elegant smock, says: “I’m 
an Indian, at last”. In this sequence, Fielding laments the fact that Aziz has 
demanded money for damages, but the Indian doctor answers in anger that, 
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if he hadn’t, the English would simply comment: “Here is an Indian that 
almost behaves like a gentleman but for the colour of his face might not let 

him get into the club”. 

Yet, after this condemning statement, he asks Fielding to accompany him to 

the celebration of the trial resolution. Aziz, thus, could be first categorised 

as a “westernised Indian” and later as a rebellious “not integrated” one. 
However, he finally decides to maintain his Eastern identity while preserving 

his friendship with his open-minded British friend thus integrating both 
worlds into a “third” hybrid one based on the respect and integration of 
former categorical dichotomies (Bhabha in Rutherford 211).'* 

It can therefore be said that A Passage to India is a film that is set in the past 
but nevertheless contains many discourses related to the present. As other 
Raj revival texts, the nostalgic element is consistently present, however, as 
Fred Davis says, it is a “re-visionist nostalgia” which is used not only to 
criticise the ills of the past but also to manifest the inconsistencies of the 
present (in Hill 84). This return to the past entails a reconsideration of the 
construction of British identity led by the government in the 1980s through 

a questioning of the “timeless white pure British identity”, since this return 

to the past proves that this British “essence” already included “blackness” in 

its relations with the colonized peoples. 

For this reason, present-day hostile attitudes against immigrants should 

not be considered as “natural” responses of the host population but as a 

new form of racism that echoes intolerant imperialistic attitudes of the past. 

In A Passage to India new racism is indirectly criticised through constant 
mockery of parochial racist characters. At the same time, while a more 
tolerant behaviour reflected in the main characters’ friendship is praised as 

the solution for past and present racial conflicts, as it intends to erase the 
constructed dichotomy of central and peripheral identities. 
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1 Films such as Gandhi (Attenborough 1982), A Passage to India (Lean 1984), and the TV 
series The Jewel in the Crown (1982) and The Far Pavilions (1984) belong to this cycle. 

2 For a detailed account on the controversial debate on the Heritage and Raj Revival 
productions see Higson, 1997, Hill 1999, Lay 2002 and Monk 2002. 

3 As Stephen Savage comments, Thatcherism was, therefore, a mixture of neo-liberalist 
policies with a set of moral values mainly based on Victorian ideals (5-6). 

4 As Catherine Hall states: “Imperial identities, made over the centuries, are not easy to 
unravel, They live on in reworked forms in the postcolonial moment” (39). 

5 According to Paul Gilroy, new racist discourses make blackness and Britishness “appear 
as mutually exclusive attributes” (190). 

6 Thatcher said that: “The British character has done so much throughout the world that if 
there is any fear that it might be swamped, then people are going to be rather hostile to those 
coming in” (Hand 264). 

7 Powell’s imagery of the native population being threatened by never ending waves of 
foreign invaders is powerfully expressed in his words: “Like the Roman, I seem to see the 
river Tiber foaming with much blood [...]. That tragic and intractable phenomenon which 
we watch with horror on the other side of the Atlantic but which there is interwoven with 
the history and existence of the states itself, is coming upon us here by our own volition 
and our own neglect .[...]Those whom the gods wish to destroy, they first make mad. We 
must be mad, literally mad, as a nation to be permitting the annual inflow of some 50,000 
dependants, who are for the most part the material of the future growth of the immigrant- 
descended population. It is like watching busily engaged in heaping up its own funeral 
pyre” (Hand 482-3). 

8 Even though new racism excludes black presence in the construction of British identity, 
the history of Britain and its economic development could not be understood without the 
presence of the non-white colonised subjects, as Berverly Bryan Stella Dadzie and Suzanne 
Scafe state: “It was the blood, sweat and tears of Black women and men which financed 
and serviced Europe’s Industrial Revolution, a revolution which laid the basis for Europe’s 
subsequent domination and monopoly of the world’s resources” (Smith 134). 

9 These riots took place in St. Paul, Bristol (1980), Brixton (April 1981), Toxteth, Moss 
Side (July 1981), St. Paul (January 1982), Notting Hill Gate (April 1982), Toxteth (April 
1982 and July 1982), St. Paul (June 1983), Handsworth, Birmingham (9-10 September 
1985), Brixton (23 September 1985) and Tottenham (October 1985) (Taylor in Hill 10-11). 
The Scarman report in 1981 explained these riots as the result of the situation of poverty 
and unemployment, together with racist attitudes by the white population in general and 
the police force in particular (Young). However the importance of these riots lay not only 
in the socio-economic reasons that provoked them, but also in the way the government and 
the media dealt with the situation. The media tended to portray the riots as a confrontation 
of a disordered mass of black youths against the police forces, thus presenting the situation 
as an example of Thatcher’s “swamping” speeches by showing how whites were becoming 
the victims of the threatening presence of black groups (Solomos 157). 

10 In her analysis of novels written by British Asians during the 1980s, Felicity Hand 
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explains how these writers try to deconstruct the traditional stereotypes associated with both 
Asian and British communities while denouncing the racism exerted by white people in 
the U.K. After some examples of physical or verbal abuse of whites towards Asians, Hand 
concludes that “politeness and restraint are no longer associated with the British character” 
(9). 

11 What lied behind this ideological construct was that the U.K. represented the defence 
of the European democratic ideals in its colonies against the Argentineans, those foreign 
enemies that invaded the islands under the rule of a dictator. As Tana Wollen explains: “An 
enemy thousands of miles away served a powerfully symbolic purpose, of rallying hearts, 
minds and troops behind a Britain some were desperate to believe ‘Great Again” (179). 

12 Sprittles explains that: “Britain had declared an exclusion zone of 200 miles around 
the Falkland Islands, and any Argentinian vessel entering that area was considered an 
aggressor. The Belgrano was sunk just outside the exclusion zone, and appeared to be 
returning to Argentina. The fact that 368 crew members were killed in the action intensified 
the controversy” (Spittles 115-6). 

13 Lean argued that the ending of Forster’s novel was “out of date”, so he changed the final 
scene for, in the 1980s, friendship between the male protagonists was possible (Annan 5). 
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The history of Irish language begins with the arrival of speakers of Celtic 
languages in Ireland. It is thought by many linguists and archeologists that 
originary, the Celts lived in some places of Germany, France and Switzerland 
during the Bronze Era. Between the 8th and Sth centuries b. C., the Celts 
started to spread through new regions in Europe. It is believed that they 
reached Spain and the Atlantic coast between 8th nad 7th centuries b.C. and 
then continued their expansion to the North until River Rhin. In this same 
period, they arrived to the Britannic Islands (Villar 334-49). 

The language spoken by the Celts was different depending on the place where 
they lived. Linguists tend to clasify Celtic languages in two groups: those 
languages spoken in the continent and those spoken in the islands. This division 
is stablished due to chronological reasons rather than linguistic reasons. The 
continental period can be identified with the Old Age whereas the insular 
period starts in the Middle Ages We have not got many evidences of the 
continental Celtic languages but we have written texts from three languages: 
Gaulish, Celtiberian and Lepontic. In the case of insular Celtic languages, we 
can find two branches: Goidelic and Brythonic (Villar 334-49). 

The first written evidences of the Celtic languages spoken in the Islands 
appeared in the 3rd century A.D. These texts belong to the Goidelic variety 
and were written in an alphabet called Ogamic (Villar 334-49). This stage 
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of the language has been known as Primitive Irish and it was found in 
Southern Ireland as well as in Wales and Cornwall. The latin alphabet was 
introduced by Christian missionaries in the 5th century. After the conversion 
to Christianity in the fifth century, Old Irish begins to appear as glosses and 
other marginalia in Latin manuscripts, until the 10th century were starts the 
period known as Middle Irish that was quite influenced by Norse language. 
The Early Modern Irish period dates from the 13th century and evolved into 
Modern Irish in the course of the 17th century (http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/ 
History_of_the_Irish_language). 
The evolution of the Irish language is going to be very influenced by the 
relationship between Ireland and England. In 1169 a group of people from 
England arrived to Wexford, and this fact marks the beginning of the political 
relationship between both countries. The name given to this settlement is the 
“Anglo-Norman invasion”. The language of these settlers was a variety of 
French with clearly influenced the Irish language providing a lot ofnew words. 
At this time, two literary works were written by Gerald of Wales describing 
the situation of Ireland. Topography of Ireland and Expugnatio Hibernica 
are two anti-Irish books that try to justify the necesity of civilisation and 
conversion to Protestantism of Irish population (Hickey 7). From historical 
records, we know that at this time there were at least three languages present 
in this group of invaders: Anglo-Norman, a variety of medieval English and 
Flemish. It is posible that Welsh language came to Ireland at this time, but 
there are no evidences to be seen in this period (Hickey 8). 
From this perspective, the coexistence of Irish and English language is a fact, 
but the relationship between both languages is going to change depending 
on economic, political and social reasons in the following centuries. Dublin, 
stablished as the capital in the 12th century, was one of the first places 
occupied and the English language has existed continuously within an area 
around the town called the Pale. It is a fact that the English language is more 
present in those areas where the political influence of England is stronger. On 
the contrary,in those places fare away from Dublin, most of English invaders 
changed their language adopting the Irish one. This fact, explains the decline 
of the use of the English language in Ireland in the 14th and 15th centuries. 
As Hickey indicates: 
Especially after the adoption of of Protestantism by the English govern- 
ment, initiated by the “Reformation Parliament” (1529-36) of Henry VIII, the 


English settlers in Ireland felt cut off and identified themselves increasingly 
with the native Catholic population. (9) 
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During the medieval period, Ireland broke its relationship with the 
Sacandinavians in the battle of Clontartf in 1014. The result of this event 
was the assimilation of the remainig Scandinavians. This have a effect in the 
Irish lexicon (Hickey 10). 

The Anglo-Norman invaders acquired a high status in the Irish society. They, 
the same as in England, occupied the ruling classes and the higher positions 
in the clergy. The large number of words proceding of Anglo-Norman, in 
the Irish language, can be seen as an example of high degree of the presence 
of the language in the society. In fact, it was the language of law with some 
exceptions. The Irish language “was allowed in court preceedings according 
to the municipal archives of Waterford (1492-3) in those cases where one 
of the litigants was Irish. This would be unthinkable from the 17th century 
onwards when Irish was banned from public life” (Hickey 11). 

The 16th century is going to be marked by the apparition of separatist 
groups on the part of Irish. The triumph of the English forces over the Irish 
ones in the Battle of Kinsale (1601) provoqued the departure of many Irish 
leaders that were replaced by English leaders. The stablishmant of English 
population in Ireland was made through plantations, forced settlements in 
Laois, Offlay and other places. This population was quikly assimilated by 
the native population. Only after the victory of Oliver Cromwell (1598- 
1658), these plantations took place at a greater scale and had an effect on 
the population. These new settlers manteined their original language and 
passed it to their offspring. After the Battle of Boyne in 1690, Catholics were 
excluded from political activity and high positions in society. Those events, 
and the creation in 1592 of the Trinity College Dublin, were destinated to the 
benefit of the Protestant classes (Hickey 12). 

After Cromwell miliatry victory, there were two kinds of plantations: On the 
one hand, there were transplantations and on the other hand, transportations. 
The trasplantation was some kind of remuneration to the soldiers that have 
been fighting agains the Irish. They were given a piece of land in Ireland. In 
the case of transportations, people considered undesirable by the government, 
“were sent to West Indies, Barbados and Monserrat where a certain degrre 
of intermingling with the native population led to an Afro-Irish community 
arising, known as the Black Irish” (Hickey 13). 

The 18" century is a time of pace that conveis at the same time “blosoming 
and decline”. In this period, Dublin is almost at the same-cultural level that 
London. A relevant fact is that in 1742, Haendel premiered his very well 
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known Messiah in Dublin. The sector of the society that improved its status in 
this period was the Protestant middle and upper class whereas the rural sector 
of the population did not experienced this growing process and moreover 
they had to deal with problems such as famine. In this same century, The 
Irish-speaking population is going to be excluded from education and any 
form of public office (Hickey 14). 

In the 19" century, “Hedge schools” appeared. These schools were the result 
of the necessity of a public education for Catholics. The subjects taught in 
these schools reflect the concerns of the society. The pupils were taught 
Classical languages, for those who wanted to become priest, and English 
language because it was essential if you wanted to rise in society. In 1829 
the Catholic Emantipation Act was published and that meant that “Hedge 
schools” were no longer necessary because Irish National Schools were 
created in 1831 and we must take into account that the instructio in these 
schools was in English (Hickey 18). 

Another important element in the language shift that occured in the 19" 
century was the Famine. One million of native population died and thousands 
of people had to emigrate to survive. This tendency to emigration is going 
remain until the 20" century so the Irish language is constantly loosing 
speakers and only the western half of the country is going to retain in a great 
degree the Irish language (Hickey 18). 

Although in the 18" century there were some figures like William Neilson 
who wanted to save the Irish language, the real defence of the Irish language 
took part in the end of the 19" century, involving figures as Douglas Hyde 
(1860-1949) and association like the Gaelic League. This interest in the 
recuperation of Irish language and traditions is called the Gaelic Revival. 
This movement, coexisted with the Celtic Revival, that asked for a new 
interest in the Irish literature and traditions, but using the English language 
as the vehicle of expression. Some of the many figure of this movement are 
William Butler Yeats (1865-1939), John Millington Synge (1871-1909) and 
Lady Gregory (1852-1932) (http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/History_of_the_ 
Irish_language). 

Ireland became an independent state in 1922 but English continued to be 
the language of administration although paradoxicaly, the goverment was 
putting into practice some measures to suport the Irish language. Nowadays, 
Irish is a minoritary language. It is constitutionally upheld as the national 
and first official language of the Republic of Ireland and is an official 
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language of the European Union.Of the Republic of Ireland’s 40 per cent 
regard themselves as competent in Irish. However, the number of people 
speaking Irish reflects the fact that Irish is a compulsory subject in education 
because only a 7 per cent speak Irish on a daily basis. The 2001 census in 
Northern Ireland showed that 10 per cent people had some knowledge of 
Irish. Combined, this means that around one in three people on the island of 
Ireland can understand Irish to some extent. There is a group of areas called 
Gaeltacht in which Irish is the mother tongue of the population. These are in 
County Galway (Contae na Gaillimhe), including Connemara (Conamara), 
the Aran Islands (na hOiledin Arann), Carraroe (An Cheathru Rua) and 
Spiddal (An Spidéal); on the west coast of County Donegal (Contae Dhtin 
na nGall); in the part which is known as Tyrconnell (Tir Chonaill), and 
Dingle Peninsula (Corca Dhuibhne) in County Kerry (Contae Chiarrai). 
Smaller ones also exist in Mayo (Contae Mhaigh Eo), Meath) (Contae na 
Mi), Waterford (Contae Phort Lairge), and Cork (Contae Chorcai) (http:// 
en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Irish_language). 

The history of the Galician language can be divided into three periods: 
Old, Middle and Modern Galician. The Old Galician period lasted from 9" 
century, the point of its appearance, until the end of the 15" century. Middle 
Galician was developed in the 16", 17" and 18" centuries. This period is 
also known as “Os seculos escuros” (Dark centuries) due to the practical 
disappearance of the written language. The Modern Galician period started 
in the 19" century and is the period in which the language is at the moment. 
The 19" century is best know as “Rexurdimento” thanks to the revival that 
started in literature and that has as a result the beginnig of the recuperation 
of the language (Freixeiro 17). 

The Galician language is the result of a development of Latin in Gallaecia, 
a region that covered the present territory of Galicia and more nearby places 
both in Portugal and Spain. The Old Galician period can be divided into two 
stages. The first stage can be identified with the oral stage of the language 
that lasted four centuries, from the apparition of Galician as a language 
different from Latin, until the apparition of written texts at the beginning 
of 13" century. During the Middle Ages, the new language is going to be 
developed at all levels, as any normalized language. However, the language 
for international communication is still Latin. Galician is the language spoken 
with the family and in all social events in Gallaecia with no exception of 
social class. It is the language of the legal procedures and the Church. In the 
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literary field. the Galician language is going to be the international vehicle 
of expression in lyric compositions (Freixeiro 25-26). 

The distribution of the functions between Latin, as written language, and 
Galician, as oral language, became difficult to maintain. The growing use 
of Galician for all fields created problems even in the escrives who were 
not longer able to write in a propper Latin, so the apparition of Galician as 
a written language was a matter of time. In this second period, the role of 
the troubadour is going to help the difussion and prestige of the language. 
The most famous medieval poems were written in this time, as Cantigas 
de Santa Maria by Alfonso X. Galician became the language of poetry in 
most of the peninsula, with the exception of Catalonia. But this period of 
explendor is not going to last forever. A period of literary decline began in 
1350. This decadence is clearly linked with the political situation lived by 
the Kingdom of Galicia, that at this point was integrated in the Kingdom 
of Castile. At the same time, Portugal is consolidating itself as a nation. 
Then, Galicia starts a process in which the indigenous nobility is going to be 
replaced by foreingners as a consequence of the civil war between Henrique 
de Trastamara and Pedro I (Freixeiro 36-37). 

In the final part of the Middle Ages, Galician is going to be very influenced 
by the presence of the Spanish language at the same time the its relationship 
with Portuguese is going to be lost due to the independence of the nation 
and its expansionist policies. Monarchical absolutism, Catholicism and 
official Castilian culture were the three driving forces that would uniform 
Spain and killed Galician culture, excluding Galician language from official 
texts. The Galician language could only continue to survive through its 
people, and after the splendour of Galician-Portuguese literature, came the 
Dark Centuries. 

The Rexurdimento or Revival period brought the consciousness of cultural 
differentiation in the territory. Broadly speaking, the recovery of the 
Galician language manifested itself as a vehicle of cultural expression. The 
identification of the intellectuals with the people was exemplified in the 
figure of Rosalia Castro (1837-85), a poet who figured not only in Galician 
anthologies, but also in Spanish literature in general. From this period there 
are other exceptional poets such as Manuel Murguia (1833-1923), Manuel 
Curros Enriquez (1851-1908) or Eduardo Pondal (1835-1917). 

We must take into account that the process of Castelanization has a great 
effect in the population. The discrimination and minusvaloration of Galician 


speakers help to create a feeling of shame in those that continued to use 
Galician. This especially happened in the cities but the fact is that in this 
time only 18 per cent of Galician population lived in cities. However, 
people from rural areas had this same feeling, especially when they have to 
interact in some special situation as going to the doctor (Portas 93). 

The claims to a political and cultural identity were intensified and the 
intellectuals of Galicia continued to assume the importance of the popular 
Galicia. After the provincialism, federalism and regionalism of the previous 
century, it was time for Galician Solidarity (Solidariedade Galega), 
which was going to increase from 1907 until the First World War. The 
elections objective was ending the system of “Caciquismo” (dominance 
by the local Spanish lord) and to achieve full Galician representation, but 
it was a disaster. 

The Irmandades da Fala (Language Brotherhood) that being the first 
stage of nationalism, appeared under Miguel Primo de Rivera (1870-1930) 
dictatorship in 1923. At this stage the fundamental worry was defending 
the language. Little by little they became more established throughout 
Galician territory, and their impatience for renewal came back once more 
to politics. Vicente Risco(1884-1963) and Ramén Otero Pedrayo (1888- 
1976) insisted on the cultural aspect, while Lois Pefia Novo (1893-1967) 
on the political aspect. 

During the Second Republic two fundamental tendencies came to light, 
represented by the ORGA (Autonomous Galician Republican Organization) 
and the PG (Galeguist Party) respectively. The most outstanding out of 
the first ones is Santiago Casares Quiroga (1884-1950), who later on 
would change to The Republican Left when his party broke up and lost 
their autonomist aspirations. The Galeguist Party was the most important 
party arisen in Galicia. The most notable members were Alfonso Daniel 
Rodriguez Castelao (1886-1950) and Alexandre Béveda (1903-1936). 
When in 1936 the Galeguist Party saw the need to create an alliance with 
the Popular Front to achieve the statute for Galicia, the right-wing section 
of the party break up. The Statute was finally approved by the people, with 
a 98% of affirmative votes, and was presented by Castelao to Parliament, a 
little before the outbreak of the Spanish Civil War. It was finally passed by 
Spanish Parliament in 1937, when war was yet on. 

During Francisco Franco’s (1892-1975) fascist dictatorship between 1939 
and 1975, different stages happened in function of high or low levels of 
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repression which had been imposed upon the galeguists, even though the 
most important of Galician patriots were killed by fascists. So, during the war, 
many chose to take to arms, as much in the republican army as in guerrilla 
groups. Many had to go into exile and fight the war from outside. In the post- 
war period the Galician Council (Consello de Galiza) was created in Buenos 
Aires, at the forefront of which were Castelao and Ramon Suarez Picallo 
(1984-1964). In 1944 Sempre en Galiza (Always in Galicia) came out, and it 
was to become a sort of guide of thought for later generations of Galicians. 
With the passing of time, and seeing Franco’s regime still enduring and 
shamefully supported by British and U.S. Governments, people opted to 
take a cultural attitude, culminating in the creation of the publishing house 
Editorial Galaxia. 

With the arrival of democracy, the existing parties began a process of 
evolution which would become, today, a Parliament in which the PP 
(Spanish Popular Party), the BNG (Galician Nationalist Block) and the PSOE 
(Spanish Socialist Workers’ Party) would all be represented. At last Galicia 
formed a part of the autonomic state which partially recognised its identity. 
Recognition of Galicia’s status as a nationality had a clear precedent in the 
Autonomy Statute of June 1936, which did not come into force because of 
the Spanish Civil War, despite the efforts of Castelao, the most important 
representative of Galician nationalism, linked to the Republican Left. On 
March 16th 1979 the region obtained a pre-autonomy regime and in June 
that year the Galician M.P.’s presented to the Cortes the draft Autonomy 
Statute of Galicia, which, modified by the Constitutional Committee and the 
Assembly of Parliamentarians, was ratified in a referendum by the Galician 
people (December 1980) and came into for in April 1981. 

Inthe field ofculture, the relative freedom broughtby the Spanish Constitution 
of 1978 allowed new authors to work: Manuel Rivas (1957), Dario Xohan 
Cabana (1952), Suso de Toro (1956); and from established authors such as 
Xosé Neira Vilas (1928) and Salvador Garcia Bodaiio (1935). An event of 
great importance was the celebration of the Xogos Florais in A Corufia in 
1861. This was a literary contest that tried to exaltate the galeguist feeling 
in with moreover the competition, there were discourses in favour of the use 
of Galician in all areas of life. However, the first Xogos Florais completely 
developed in Galician language took place in 1987 in Ourense; and the 
winner in this edition was the poet Curros Enriquez (Portas 1997). Galician 
language, which was for so long banished to colloquial use, is today yet 
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going through a process of normalization which has as its objective to 
extend its use to all areas of life. 

The problem that Galician language has to face nowadays is the constant 
loose of speakers of Galician as mother tongue. Although the status of the 
language seems to have overcome the idea that Galician is an “inferior” 
language, the use of it among the younger sectors of population is fewer 
than expected. Up a 99 per cent of the population can speak and understand 
the language, but most of them do not use it regularly and in many cases the 
use of the language is focused on the family. 

As we can see, the development of Irish and Galician language has not been 
very different, but the present day status of both languages is quite different. 
Both languages were displaced of their territory by a foreign language 
that acquired the prestige and the official recognition. The problem with 
Irish, was that the loose of speakers during the Hambruna, help to the 
reduction of supporters of the language. This situation do not took place is 
the same way in Galicia, although it also was a country with a high degree 
of immigration, but the feeling of shame and repression created by the 
social and political context, made the population create bad feeling against 
their own language and culture. 

The process of recuperation of the language, is going to be very different in 
both countries. The acquisition of new speakers of Irish is quite difficult 
because this language is very different from English and learning it, requires 
a great effort from the population who does not speak the language. In 
the case of Galicia, most of the population can perfectly understand and 
speak Galician, but they just do not want to do it. Policies developed by 
the government can help to change this situation, but the personal choice is 
what decides at the end. 

Investigating a language from a historical approach provides the opportunity 
of knowing the facts that provoked the present day situation. I think it is not 
possible try to understand what happens today in Galicia or in Ireland if we 
forget the past. All events have a consequence and we must think about the 
past to find answers to what we have today. The situation of both languages is 
the consequence of the relationship with other languages that exerted a great 
influence upon them. Historical events have repercussions in the development 
of a nation, and therefore, in its language, society, culture... We are part of a 
society and although we think that our decisions are personal, they are, in part, 
a product of this society in which we live, and, of course, of the history. 
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Englishness, Irishness and Scottishness 


The role of literature in the making of the Irish and Scottish nations has 
always been important. Literature laid the foundations for the development 
of a national identity of their own and, in Ireland, it laid the foundations 
for its final independence. As Keith Robbins comments, the existence of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland is a reminder 
of failure and the creation of the British nation is not the big success that 
some claim it to be (Robbins 1-2). He considers that this statement has 
often been taken for granted and, if we take a closer look, it is obvious 
that not everyone agrees to feel part of that created nation. The truth is that 
although all these nations are comprised in the term “British”, they do not 
feel as equals with England in many senses, which is understandable taking 
into account their own rich peculiarities as nations. In fact, part of Ireland 
could never accept that label and fought for its independence vehemently. 
While it is true that part of the isle remains closely attached to Britain, not 
every member of the nations that are part of the United Kingdom considers 
himself a British citizen. They know they have different traces that make 
them unique and many national writers have tried to clarify this through 
their texts. They might be considered British by some, but they might 
only feel Irish, Scottish and Welsh. Although some do not need political 
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independence to show their belonging to a territory, they feel the need to 
make clear that there are substantial differences that should be kept and 
praised as part of their own heritage. 

The example of the Republic of Ireland is and has been admired by nations 
which are part of the United Kingdom. Scotland, the same as Wales, has 
proved that integration is not easy and the proper balance between diversity 
and unity must be achieved. Nationalism, therefore, appears as unavoidable 
in these cases. The national feeling grows and grows in the hope of not 
allowing people to forget their origins and deny their past for strictly political 
reasons related to borders. Shaffer reminds the reader that nationalism was 
not always present in Scotland: “Great Britain was only brought into being by 
the Act of Union of 1707. It is not regionalism but nationalism that is the new 
concept, the intruder” (Shaffer XX VI). He mentions that many considered 
that European interventions were necessary to define national identity and 
create a sense of belonging to a group. In the case of Ireland, the separateness 
was also geographical and maps of Britain omitted it at first to include it 
afterwards as if it had been part of it from the beginning. The fact is that the 
wishes for independence and national recognition have provoked a literature 
which has created many identity and national symbols, enriching literature 
itself at the same time that it helped to develop a political conscience. The 
cultural movement led to the political movement and vice versa. 

It is clear that literature laid the foundations to create an independent state 
in the case of Ireland but the nationalistic feeling that awakened before also 
helped create a national literature which would impulse the movement. 
Literature has always been a source of encouragement and, in Ireland and 
Scotland, it contributed to create a national awareness and strength to fight 
for their own causes, apart from England. In reference to this, Shaffer 
quotes what Robert Crawford wrote in “Native Language” about the power 
of literature: “Literary productions such as anthologies can function as 
institutions, complementing, reinforcing or encouraging political institutions 
and awareness” (Shaffer XXVIII). But nationalism can also emerge as a 
consequence of the “anti-colonial struggle for liberation” (Lehner 154) once 
those foreign interventions have consolidated. It is true that both Scotland 
and Ireland have shown sympathies towards Britain at certain stages of their 
existence, so both nations are sometimes ignored as examples for other 
colonized peoples. However, both the militant and cultural nationalism that 
grew in both nations are enough to be able to talk about colonized and post- 
colonized literature, the later only in the case of Ireland. 
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Seamus Heaney, great exponent of contemporary Irish literature and well- 
known for his poetry, mentions a very political example of a more or less 
common situation in Northern Ireland. He explains in “The Frontiers of 
Writing” that he had missed the wake of a hunger striker whose family he 
had known in his childhood. At that time, Heaney was occupying the room of 
a British minister by chance at Oxford and he could not avoid feeling guilty 
for enjoying their hospitality. He says he found himself in a constant conflict 
for being a Constitutional Nationalist against the “pre-emptive and atrocious 
force” of the IRA (Heaney, 1995b, 188). Heaney speaks of the problematic 
between the North and the South and their relationship with England: 
A frontier which has entered the imagination definitively, north and 

south, and which continues to divide Britain's Ireland from Ireland's Ireland. 

And | use these terms rather than British Ireland and Irish Ireland because 

in the north there is a minority who prefer not to think of themselves as 

British although they do live in Britain's Ireland, and in the republic there 

is a section of the population, quite vocal at the present time, who would 

regard the phrase “Irish Ireland” as reactionary, triumphantly nationalistic 

and part of an historical baggage which they would prefer to shed. (Hea- 

ney, 1995b, 189) 
Although this quotation is long, I believe it perfectly exemplifies the conflict 
that Ireland has been suffering for decades as well as the opposing feelings 
with which Heaney has been living all his life. It is true that he has always 
claimed that he feels Irish rather than British but he writes in English and he 
does not want to turn his back on the English writings that have influenced 
him. He has always admitted that he has many English influences not only 
in the literary field but also the cultural field and he does not need to deny 
them in order to feel more Irish. Precisely, in An Open Letter, Heaney wrote 
his answer to his inclusion in an anthology called The Penguin Book of 
Contemporary British Poetry. He was presented as a great new poet who 
brought with him great hopes for literature. However, there was something 
about nomenclature that Heaney did not share with the editors. He explained 
that his passport was green, that is, that he felt Irish first of all. Although 
he admits that labels are not very important, he was Irish and that had to 
be understood. He was not British. However, in “The Frontier of Writing”, 
Heaney explains that he did so not as a way of rejecting English culture but 
“to maintain the right of diversity within the border” (Heaney, 1995b, 201). 
It is true that Heaney was in Britain’s Ireland, as he calls it, but he felt Irish 
as well, he wanted to show that there is diversity in Ireland and that it is 
not the same to live in England than in the United Kingdom. He might be 
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part of Britain but had an Irish name, Irish habits, an Irish language and, 
all in all, an Irish identity. For Heaney, Irishness is not confronted with 
Englishness, he believes that both can be reconciled. 
However, the nationalism that appeared both in Ireland and Scotland 
sometimes turned its anti-Englishness to hatred towards neighbours who 
found themselves in similar situations. In 1923 the pamphlet “The Menace 
of the Irish Race to our Scottish Nationality” was published by the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland. This immigration had increased in 
the years after the Great Famine in Ireland, a problem who was born, 
among other factors, as a consequence of the potato blight in the crops. 
MacDiarmid, one of the most charismatic Scottish poets and one of the 
greatest driving forces of the Scottish Renaissance, called this “The Irish 
invasion”. However, as David Clark explains: 
MacDiarmid, predictably, saw the need to change the “negative” anti- 

Irish feeling into “positive” anti-Englishness: “Scottish anti-lrishness is a 

profound mistake, we ought to be anti- English, and we ought to play 

our part in a three-to-one policy of Scotland, Ireland and Wales against 

England to reduce that “predominant partner” to its proper subordinate 

role”. (Clark 40) 
It seems that once again, even when there was an anti-Irish feeling, the 
solution was turning it into an anti-English feeling to make England a 
common enemy. 


Language and the importance of naming places 


Although some authors in Scotland and Ireland have used their national 
languages to show their identity and create some distance from England 
and the English language, others have preferred to use English for different 
reasons, trying to clarify their political and social position through other 
devices such as poetic form, symbols and metaphors. The use of Scots 
instead of English was a way of identification and exclusion from England 
in itself. Scottish writers wanted to enrich and define the Scots language as 
opposed to English and also “to emphasize the distinctiveness of Scots by 
avoiding any vocabulary shared with English”. However, as O’Gallagher 
mentions afterwards: “Scots language becomes a kind of photonegative of 
English, dependent for its definition on the very language whose influence 
it seeks to avoid” (O’Gallagher 238). Of course, there were different 
positions as far as language was concerned. This was a more extremist 
position related to the purity of language but there was another one which 
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comprised dialects from different areas, periods and even registers. This 
tendency is the one that MacDiarmid followed during his Scots period. 
MacDiarmid, started writing in English and with his own name, predicting, 
and referring to Scottish writers in 1921, that: “The majority will write in 
English — for the simple reasons (1) that they will reach a larger public (2) 
that the English language is an immensely superior medium of expression” 
(Lindsay 377). At that time he was against the Vernacular Circle of the 
London Burns Club. However, soon afterwards, just a few months later, 
he showed his editorial his desire for new work in English, Gaelic or 
Braid Scots. 

Writers in Scotland and Ireland tried to make way for new means of 
expression in their own languages, approaching in greater depth other 
areas such as music, theatre, dictionaries and other types of documents 
apart from literary ones. The objective was to show that their languages 
were perfectly apt for the writing of all these documents so that they 
could be considered equal to English. MacDiarmid started using Scots 
as a kind of “demonstration of a theory,” that was that “Scottish writers 
could redeem and integrate what lay unrealized in their consciousness 
only by writing in their native tongue; that by doing so they would express 
certain values, and achieve effects, which were unobtainable in English” 
(Oxenhorn 171). For MacDiarmid, at this stage of his life, Scots seemed 
necessary to fulfil certain gaps in Scottish literary history as well as a 
means of showing the reality that was hidden inside the poet and that only 
the native language could achieve. He believed that native languages had 
a psychological charge that others did not have and, thus, was a perfect 
language for poetry. It is true that MacDiarmid used to find most of the 
words he used in dictionaries or he even invented them when the ones he 
searched for were not found. Therefore, his texts are full of invented or 
adapted words, lexicon from dictionaries and even words from ancient 
literary texts that he liked. Jamieson’s etymological dictionary should be 
highlighted as one of his main influences. Jamieson himself had created 
many of terms in this dictionary, which he illustrated by examples from 
ancient and modern writers. During MacDiarmid’s childhood, he only 
used some of the vocabulary that appeared in his writings so it is clear that 
his was a constructed language and not the result of years speaking Scots. 
Nevertheless, MacDiarmid was able to create his own voice through 
that synthetic language and find an escape for his feelings, ideas and art. 
However, the experimental character of this writing might have been the 
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reason, among others, why MacDiarmid decided to stop it and move on 
to something else, even when that something else involved writing in 
English, contradictory as it may seem. This is something that I will deal 
with in the third section when we will see how MacDiarmid’s literature 
changed. 

In 1922 he read Lowland Scotch as Spoken in the Lower Strathearn District 
of Perthshire and that was when he wrote his first poem in an old version 
of that speech “The Watergaw.” He had invented that language that he 
called Synthetic Scots, Vernacular Scots or the Doric. At that moment he 
also changed his name Christopher Murray Grieve for the better known 
Hugh MacDiarmid. According to Heaney: “Grieve turned into MacDiarmid 
when he realized that his writing identity depended for its empowerment 
upon his securing an ever deepening access to those primary linguistic 
strata in his own and his country’s memory” (Heaney, 1995b,107). 

It is clear that identity for MacDiarmid was something that he took very 
seriously. He worked on his identity as a Scotsman and the change in his 
name reflected those thoughts on who he was and who he wished to be. His 
real Scottish identity had been repressed for many years by the powerful 
England, a feeling that many Scottish people shared. Grieve became 
aware of that and his change to MacDiarmid was only the reflection of 
that consciousness, of that awareness, of his real and long-repressed 
identity. His new identity might be seen as a construction but, in fact, he 
was just rejecting what had been previously imposed by others so that 
he could maintain what was underneath, his real sélf. This evolved in a 
constructed and creative language which reaffirmed his real identity. This 
point has much in common with Seamus Heaney himself. The fact is that 
when MacDiarmid started to create that new language, he used some of the 
words kept in his memory from his childhood at Dumfriesshire. Therefore, 
there was an emotional connection with this vocabulary. Heaney sees 
the embodiment of these childhood experiences in his first poem “The 
Watergaw” although MacDiarmid might have been making use of them 
half unconsciously. These words reflected his identity and his belonging 
to Scotland. Heaney is able to see in his words and rhythm the places that 
surrounded MacDiarmid when he was a child. He mentions that: 


In fact, MacDiarmid’s ways with the old words were as revolutionary 
and self-conscious as the young Ezra Pound's ways with a diction based 
upon archaism and a translatorese derived from Anglo-Saxon, Latin and 
Chinese originals. (Heaney, 1995b, 111) 
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Likewise, Seamus Heaney uses toponymy and words that he heard in his 
childhood in his poetry to show his belonging. Normally, it appears related 
to his childhood in Mossbawa, a little village that is said not to appear in 
most maps. All of Heaney’s work has been highly influenced by his earlier 
experiences where local words and English words mixed in his head: 
The child in the bedroom, listening simultaneously to the domestic idiom 

of his Irish home and the official idioms of the British broadcaster while 

picking up from behind both the signals of some other distress, that child 

was already being schooled for the complexities of his adult predicament, 

a future where he would have to adjudicate among promptings variously 

ethical, aesthetical, moral, political, metrical, sceptical, cultural, topical, 

typical, post-colonial and, taken all together, simply impossible. (Heaney, 

1995a, n.p.) 
Being so young, he could just discern different forms of speech that appeared 
familiar to him. Years afterwards, he realized that choosing one language or 
another would make a difference. As he mentioned in more than one occasion 
he tried to interpret all these situations in his work, where he usually re- 
examines the fact of being between those apparently opposite nations which 
had given him so much. Heaney has mentioned that he is grateful for the 
mixture of heritage he has. He admits he has read many English writers 
that have exerted a great influence on his work, but he feels mainly Irish 
and that is reflected in his topics. Therefore, he chose English as his main 
language for writing. The fact of naming the places that were around him 
and remind him of his nation is also explained as a consequence of the wish 
to place on record those spots, houses, landscapes, language and people that 
surrounded him and had surrounded his ancestors for centuries. From those 
local approximations, some of them achieved incredible depictions not only 
of their own nations but also of more universal themes and the human beings 
themselves. Through the local they are able to recreate the universal and the 
close geography turns into the complexity of the interpretation of the whole 
world. In reference to this, Alonso Giraldez comments: 

Las cosas existen porque son nombradas, y asi crece su esencia y asi 

crece su identidad: en el reconocimiento geografico, en el lenguaje de los 

mapas, en los viejos nombres transformados o borrados por el coloniza- 

dor, pero nunca perdidos. (Alonso n.p.) 
In “Mosbawn: two poems in dedication”, Heaney evokes the calmness of the 
rural that he had experienced in his childhood. These poems are full of images 
related to nature, its sounds and its tranquility. It seems as if time slowed, 
the sun stands apparently still, the afternoons are long. The landscape seems 
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idealized some times but this is something that Heaney tries to avoid: “Once 
again, I hope I am not being sentimental or simply fetishizing - as we have 
learnt to say - the local. I wish instead to suggest that images and stories of 
the kind I am invoking here do function as bearers of value” (Heaney, 2005a, 
n.p.). Of course, through symbols and recurring topics, Heaney turns this 
nature into something else making light, every day objects, bogs and peat 
true bearers of value with a deeper meaning. There are other poems in which 
Irish toponymy is mentioned, such as “Broagh,” “North” where Orkney and 
Dublin are mentioned or “Belderg” where Mosbawn is mentioned among 
other places. In “The Given Note” the Blasket Islands, on the West of 
Ireland, are mentioned. It is quite understandable as these islands are one of 
the most symbolic and representative places for the Irish identity. The fact is 
that they were inhabited by an almost exclusive Irish speaking community 
until 1953. There were many local and foreign writers in these islands who 
wanted to carry out anthropological and linguistic studies as they wished to 
analyze and record the habits and way of life of this community. The island 
was abandoned little by little between the thirties and the forties until the 
arrival of the great exodus in 1953 but they are still considered a symbol of 
the true Irishness. 


Politics, Reality, Symbols and Form 


When MacDiarmid was thirty one he was completely committed to the 
renaissance of Scotland both from a cultural and political perspective. Of 
course, for him this implied the defence against English language, behaviours, 
traditions and any other kind of intrusion. When he returned from the war, 
he became a propagandist for a new Scottish Idea. According to Heaney, this 
would be reflected in his literary work as a mixture of Whitman’s democratic 
American idea and Yeats’s cultural nationalism whereas his political ideas 
would comprise Lenin’s communism and a predisposition to Christian’s 
redemption through sacrifice (Heaney, 1995b, 110). MacDiarmid had been 
in the company of strikers in Wales as well as with socialist activists in 
Scotland. His writings reflected that strong and powerful fighter personality 
who did not doubt to shoot his opinions as if they were poisoned bullets. 
He wanted to innovate and create a real renaissance so he continued writing 
about what he thought he should, leaving any reservations apart. He just 
wanted to leave behind the romanticism and sentimentality that characterised 
many previous writings. 
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Heaney also felt the same. He wanted to show both sides of the coin and tried 
not to romanticize his poetry too much, as we have previously seen. He had 
said in his Nobel speech that he wanted “to hold in a single thought reality 
and justice” (Heaney, 1995a, n.p.). Heaney saw in poetry the perfect way 
to unite these concepts. He did not want to idealize his country by avoiding 
commenting on the troubles that the Irish were suffering. He considered that 
Irish identity had been formed as a result of both the positive and negative 
aspects of its nation and he found in the structure and inherent characteristics 
of poetry one of the best ways of expressing what he wanted: “In fact, in 
lyric poetry, truthfulness becomes recognizable as a ring of truth within the 
medium itself” (Heaney, 1995a, n.p.). 

Maybe these poets felt the necessity to deal with political issues as a 
consequence of the inherent characteristics of poetry. According to Heaney, 
poetry is a source of truth. Although fiction can also be a representation real 
events, these social and political topics are mainly reflected through poetry 
and drama. In the case of poetry it can be a consequence of the treatment of 
feelings and impressions of the poets and in the case of theatre, its ability to 
reach every kind of audience and its usually common and real vocabulary 
make it an easy way of transmitting a message. In the case of Heaney, the 
difficult situation of the Ulster almost forced him to write about this. It 
was something he lived with and that he felt compelled to reflect. He felt 
urged to make people aware of the situation. George Orwell, famous British 
writer of works such as Animal Farm and 1984, writes in an essay about the 
language of politics and the decadence that many literary texts are suffering 
as a consequence of the politicization of all the aspects of life. The result 
is, in Orwell’s words, confusing texts whose main trace is insincerity: “The 
great enemy of clear language is insincerity. When there is a gap between 
one’s real and one’s declared aims, one turns as it were instinctively to long 
words and exhausted idioms, like a cuttlefish spurting out ink” (Orwell n.p.). 
So maybe, political writings without poetic form, writings which only deal 
with transmitting a message are the opposite of poetry when it is conceived 
as one of the best ways to represent the truth. It seems that for the simple 
fact of lying or just telling half of the truth — something quite inherent to 
most political writing for the simple fact that they are usually trying to gain 
adepts — language itself becomes unliterary, vague and repetitive. Orwell, 
like Heaney, defends the use of good language because “if thought corrupts 
language, language can also corrupt thought” (Orwell n.p.). 
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Heaney had also mentioned in his Nobel speech that he wanted to make 
space in his mind “for the marvellous as well as for the murderous” (Heaney, 
1995a, n.p.) due to the fact that they were part of the universal reality as well 
as what surrounded him. He also mentioned that: “On the one hand, poetry 
is secret and natural, on the other hand it must make its way in a world 
that is public and brutal”. William Butler Yeats, one of the most important 
figures for Irish culture in many different areas, had said something similar 
that Eugene O’Brien comments on mentioning the wish Yeats had not to 
create a selective form of memory but a global sense of Ireland as all of 
these positive and negative aspects constituted Ireland’s identity: “I think we 
should accept the whole past of this nation and not pick and choose” (Yeats 
in O’Brien 119). 

In 1926 MacDiarmid wrote his longest and most famous poem 4 Drunk 
Man Looks at the Thistle. In this poem, some of the most typical topics and 
signs of Scottish identity are present. From the title itself, it is clear that 
both positive and negative aspects of Scotland are going to be recurrent. 
The thistle is the national flower of Scotland and it usually appears in logos, 
symbols and souvenirs. It is said that the cries of a Viking invader awoke 
the defenders of a Scottish castle when he stepped on one of these flowers. 
Therefore, the keepers of the castle could avoid the attack. Then again, the 
figure of the drunk in Ireland and Scotland seems to be quite recurrent and 
topical, sometimes as a negative social habit whereas other times, it just 
serves as a mockery sign. In this poem, MacDiarmid focuses on the thistle 
from different perspectives. On the one hand, there is the thistle for the 
tourists, the artifice of the symbol and its use. On the other hand, it is the 
symbol of Scotland, of a nation long deprived of language, rights and self- 
determination. It seems that MacDiarmid was conscious of both sides of 
Scotland, the positive and the negative and he wanted to represent it wholly. 
He wanted to avoid romanticising his country presenting it as a perfect place 
but he was also proud of their symbols, their past and their history. The thistle 
serves as a representation of all those Scotlands and his changeable vision 
upon them. MacDiarmid wished for a renewal of Scotland the same that he 
wanted a renewal of the whole world. He was not satisfied with being one 
of the main leaders of the movement that was causing the rebirth in Scottish 
culture, he longed for a change in the whole world and its culture. Therefore, 
MacDiarmid’s readings should not be seen as national or too local. Although 
the main theme is usually Scotland, the themes he deals with are universal 
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and can be extended further to other repressed countries or nations. 
As far as Heaney is concerned, he has also tried to reflect all the aspects closely 
related to Ireland whether positive or negative. This led him to reproduce the 
violence that drove him to move from Northern Ireland to a quieter place. 
That way, he was able to write in a more peaceful atmosphere. Due to his 
___ birthplace and religious ideas, being a Catholic in Northern Ireland, Heaney 
has felt the need to reflect some of the troubles that surrounded him along his 
life. However he disguises these acts through form and symbols. The same 
way that MacDiarmid used the drunk or the thistle, one of the most recurring 
motives of his poetry is that related to the Bog People. These were corpses 
that had been found buried and with evident signs of sacrifices and violence. 
They date back from the Iron Age and were mainly discovered in the North 
Western part of Europe. Through these bodies and the fact of being under 
the earth, Heaney is able to transmit the violence and cruelty that was taking 
place in his country and also the importance of the land and of whatever 
that is buried. Heaney gives more credibility to what has been buried for 
a long time due to its incorruptness and the metaphysical qualities that the 
daily objects have for him. That find is a curative method. As Miguel Alonso 
Giraldez mentions: “Una manera de paliar el dolor del presente, una especie 
de resurrecci6n [...] el elemento invisible es justo el que puede salvarnos” 
(Alonso n.p.). This reflection of violence and reality in the writings of so 
many authors is very recurrent. This display of the dark side of their nations 
is understandable because, according to Lloyd: 
The founding of any nation state is necessarily an act of violence irrup- 

ting as an absolute discontinuity in the course of history, an utter transfor- 

mation by way of a singularly transformative utterance, and its legitimacy 

is established not in itself but in the subsequent rememoration it invokes. 

(Lloyd 72) 
Yeats followed nationalism, but a difference between cultural and militant 
nationalism must be established. Whereas the former is based on arts and 
the wish to forge national identity, the later is more related to transforming 
the cultural symbols in acts of violence. This last type of nationalism was 
shared by some writers who involved themselves in political events and 
devoted their writings to the political cause rather than to the cultural or 
literary cause. He reflected what happened in his private life as well as 
what happened in the public life. The First World War, the Easter Rising 
of 1916 in Dublin, the “Troubles” or the Independence of Ireland were 
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among the events he described. He tried to use form and symbols to create 
some distance between what he was saying and his opinions, at the same 
time that he avoided turning into a propagandist or bearer of a political 
message. Yeats did not share the extremist political of Maud Gonne and the 
president of the Irish Free State, Arthur Griffith. These considered that the 
function of the new theatrical movement should be destined to favour the 
freedom of Ireland. However, although Yeats believed in Ireland’s rights 
and liberation, he wanted to ensure the difference between art and politics. 
In symbolism and form, Yeats finds the distance he needs for his writings. 
Of course, political issues are very present in his works but the lyricism and 
artistic quality are never lost: “... for although you can expound an opinion, 
or describe a thing, when your words are not quite well chosen, you cannot 
give a body to something that moves beyond the senses” (Yeats 34). In The 
Symbolism of Poetry, Yeats also makes reference to what it would be like 
to come back to the texts of our ancestors where morality rules were taught 
and many texts did not care about their formal quality whatsoever as they 
were written for the only purpose of preaching an idea. For Yeats, the same 
as for Heaney, personal opinions can be part of the poems when reflecting 
historical events but distance must intervene in order to avoid their turn into 
preachers. Cathleen ni Houlihan, one of the most famous and political works 
of Yeats is not so easy to categorize for the writer himself. It is true that the 
main character represents Ireland recruiting people to fight for her cause but 
Yeats considered this play something else than a political play: 
It may be said that it is a political play of a propagandist kind. This | 

deny. | took a piece of human life, thoughts that men had felt, hopes they 

had died for, and | put this into what | believe to be sincere dramatic form. 

| have never written a play to advocate any kind of opinion and | think that 

such a play would be necessarily bad art, or at any rate a very humble kind 

of art. At the same time | feel that | have no right to exclude for myself or for 

others, any of the passionate material of drama. (Murray 22) 
Yeats caused controversy with certain works of his. He received critics for the 
political message of some of his dramas as well as for his poetry. However, 
maybe drama being the perfect way to reaching the masses, their message 
was clearer understood than that of poetry. When he took his Cathleen ni 
Houlihan to stage there were all kinds of opinions but few seemed to be 
completely satisfied. David Lloyd, quoting Bertolt Brecht talking about 
Shakesperare’s Coriolanus, mentions that if an actor was troubled because 
of the representation of the plebeians, Brecht wanted to find value in this 
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awkwardness. In Cathleen ni Houlihan, it could be seen that more than one 
interpretation of Ireland is plausible: 
PETER: [to Patrick, laying a hand on his arm]. Did you see an old wo- 
man going down the path? 


PATRICK: | did not, but | saw a young girl, and she had the walk of a 
queen. (Yeats 88) 

Peter asks his son Patrick if he has seen an old woman who has just persuaded 
another of his sons, Michael to leave his family and fiancée and join the 
Irish and French in their fight against England to get freedom. The father 
does not share that vision of the Ireland of the future where problems and 
violence would be vanished and the country would turn into a safe place 
where everybody could enjoy what it has to offer. He can only visualize 
that old and tired Ireland that Cathleen seems to embody for him. However, 
for his younger children, Ireland is a young and beautiful queen who has 
many things to offer if the necessary sacrifices are made for her. That is 
the difference between the positive and negative vision in which Ireland 
can be seen as a country with a rich culture, traditions and language or the 
negative vision, in which Ireland is considered less important than other 
countries nearby, especially England, considering its language and way of 
life inferior. 

The presence of politics in the work of Yeats varies from the beginning to 
his later poetry. At first, he tried to help with the making of his nation, trying 
to differentiate it from England and helping the nationalist cause. However 
and according to Lloyd, in his later years, he seems to question all that 
was being achieved by the Irish Free State. Lloyd quotes a paragraph that 
Yeats had written referring to Byzantium. Yeats mentions that in Byzantium 
individuality was not as important as in his times. Every worker made his 
job “absorbed in their subject-matter and (that) the vision of a whole people” 
(Lloyd 61). According to Lloyd: 

Yeats, as is well known, devoted three decades of his life to a cultural 
nationalism whose object was to forge a sense of national identity in Irish 
subjects such that their own personal identity would be fulfilled only in the 
creation of the nation. (Lloyd 69) 

Nevertheless, Yeats excludes the poets in his appreciation that “language 
had become the instrument of controversy and must have grown abstract”. 
He is including himself in this individuality because he could not speak “to 
the multitude and the few alike”, he was conscious of the controversy and 
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disparate opinions he provoked and he knew that not everyone would be 
pleased with his works. He mentions language as an instrument of controversy 
precisely because of the different forms and objectives with which it can be 
used. He mentions also the growing abstractness of it, the same as Orwell 
was to do some decades later. As Lloyd says, there is a need to interpret 
language. Of course, these interpretations are likely to vary depending 
on who carries them out and his ideologies. That is the reason why it is 
difficult to maintain everyone happy with artistic works especially being the 
poet a public figure always exposed to the public opinion. Therefore, Yeats 
mentions in his Nobel speech The Irish Dramatic Movement: 
In the town, where everybody crowds upon you, it is your neighbour not 

yourself that you hate and, if you are not to embitter his life and your own 

life, perhaps even if you are not to murder him in some kind of revolutionary 

frenzy. [...] my Countess Cathleen was denounced by Cardinal Logue as 

an heretical play, and when | wrote that we would like to perform «foreign 

masterpieces », a Nationalist newspaper declared that «a foreign mas- 

terpiece is a very dangerous thing » [...] But there was no lack of leading 

articles, we were from the first a recognised public danger. (Yeats n.p.) 
Heaney also makes reference to the issue of being a poet in Ireland, with the 
usual themes that it conveys, as something complicated and controversial 
as there is always one group of people or another who can take offence: “A 
public expectation, it has to be said, not of poetry as such but of political 
positions variously approvable by mutually disapproving groups” (Heaney, 
1995a, n.p.). Yeats also explains how he and those who surrounded him 
were criticized and even censored by the media, the government, unionists, 
nationalists or the church until the opening of the Abbey Theatre in Dublin 
allowed them to cope on their own. He received attacks from opposite groups 
as no part was fully satisfied. They would have probably preferred that Yeats 
had a clearer and more delimited political opinion but that would have made 
Yeats the propagandist that he did not wish to be. Whereas these entities 
valued the message above all, Yeats was worried about creating an Irish 
identity transmitted through valuable and elaborate form. Heaney shared the 
same opinion and although many would like him to clarify his position and 
focus on it, he prefers to leave political writings for politics and focus not 
just on the topics but also on the creation of artistic texts with creative value. 
He has always preferred to maintain poetic form at a very high level among 
his writing principles. He mentions that in that case, he wants to follow 
Yeats’s path as well as he makes a reference to his wish to show positive and 
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negative aspects of reality, another topic previously discussed: 
Poetic form is both the slip and the anchor. It is at once buoyancy and a 
steadying, allowing for the simultaneous gratification of whatever is centri- 
fugal and whatever is centripetal in mind and body. And it is by such means 
that Yeats’s work does what the necessary poetry always does, which is to 
touch the base of our sympathetic nature while taking in at the same time 
the unsympathetic nature of the world to which that nature is constantly 
exposed. (Heaney, 1995a, n.p.) 
George Orwell in his essay “Politics and the English Language” mentions 
that most political writings are usually vague, incompetent and lack imagery 
and precision, that is to say, everything that Yeats and Heaney had tried to 
avoid. The case of MacDiarmid is different. His peculiar personality and his 
extreme experimentation at the end of his days pushed form and quality into 
the background more than once. Orwell turns a piece of an English literary 
text from Ecclesiastes into a bad political imaginary piece of writing in order 
to clarify his point: 
| returned and saw under the sun, that the race is not to the swift, nor 
the battle to the strong, neither yet bread to the wise, nor yet riches to 
men of understanding, nor yet favour to men of skill; but time and chance 
happeneth to them all. 
Here it is in modern English: 
Objective considerations of contemporary phenomena compel the con- 
clusion that success or failure in competitive activities exhibits no tendency 
to be commensurate with innate capacity, but that a considerable element 
of the unpredictable must invariably be taken into account. (Orwell n.p.) 
He had previously mentioned some of the mistakes and devices that these 
propagandists used to make their texts vaguer and apparently prefabricated: 
dying metaphors, operators or verbal false limbs, pretentious diction and 
meaningless words. Orwell focuses mainly on prose writings in English as 
he says that this kind of vague writings are the ones that were increasing at 
the time. He says that it is curious that these new political texts are precisely 
the ones that used more Greek and Latin roots whereas the better-considered 
literary texts used common and daily words more frequently. Of course, the 
problem does not reside in the use of foreign, archaic or cult words but in the 
fact the most recurrent among them have been used for the same purposes too 
many times and they seem meaningless and wasted now. The use of common 
words facilitates the creation of innovative imagery and made each of the 
texts unique and subjective whereas the political texts could be easily pointed 
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out for their lack of quality. Orwell also wants to clarify that it is not the use 
of colloquial words that make the texts better, what is important is just “to let 
the meaning choose the word, and not the other way around” (Orwell n.p.). 
This could be debatable, especially as far as poetry is concerned. In poetry 
words are used sometimes for what they evoke, that is, the word chooses 
the meaning. However, I think Orwell did not mean to suggest that meaning 
is the only important thing in a text. He wants writers to make their points 
and reflect their real opinions; he wants to stop the lying that the political 
writings carry out. One way of doing so is by letting the meaning choose 
the words. As a consequence, vague, wasted and meaningless words would 
not be so recurrent and these texts would have a real meaning, the same that 
poetry and literary writing has. Here, Orwell is just referring to bad political 
writings which have neither meaning nor form. Yeats himself used lots of 
symbols, archaic words and foreign words. However, his meanings were not 
obscure. Once you are able to recognise and interpret his multiple symbols 
and metaphors, his poetry does not seem obscure or vague. However, Yeats 
had always claimed to write from an aesthetic point of View, the political 
message could not be the centre of his writings. The words are not chosen to 
clarify their meaning, on the contrary, they are just words repeated in again 
and again thus making the texts easier to read. 

Of course, this kind of writing is very useful for political purposes. Hidden 
or controversial topics can be left half touched with those ornamented and 
meaningless expressions so that the propagandists do not need to discuss 
some topics which can create opinions that could contradict them. They are 
hiding part of the truth and trying to prevent people from thinking about 
some issues further than they do. For Orwell, political writing is unconscious 
because people are used to repeating the same structures and lexicon over 
and over leaving their creativity behind and converting the process of 
writing in a process of repeating. Although it is true that poetry and literary 
writing transform some meanings and concepts through metaphors, they 
are not deceiving but creating art. Political writing usually substitutes these 
imaginative metaphors for euphemisms to hide the truth. Poetry for Heaney 
as well as for other writers who dealt with political issues is a means to reflect 
reality or an imagined reality but never a way of lying or hiding atrocities. 
MacDiarmid wanted to transmit a message that varied according to the stage 
of his life. However, unlike Yeats and Heaney, he had no reservations and 
did not worry so much about the public opinion. It is true that he did not 
neglect the form of his early works but as we advance in his chronological 
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writings, a kind of slackness can be noticed. At first, in A Drunk Man Looks 
at the Thistle, Heaney is able to see the message, the wish of recognition for 
Scotland as well as an elaborate structure and form. In order to praise his 
nation, MacDiarmid chooses some of the most famous Scottish characters 
as representatives: 
| felt it turn, and syne | saw / John Knox and Clavers in my raw, / And 
Mary Queen o’ Scots ana’, /And Robbie Burns and Weelum Wallace / And 
Carlyle lookin’ unco’ gallus, / And Harry Lauder (to enthral us). (Heaney, 
1995b, 113-4) 
Heaney compares this poem to Irish poems such as Brian Merriman’s The 
Midnight Court and Patrick Kavanagh’s The Great Hunger due to the fact 
that all of them are a “mixture of passion and irreverence” (Heaney, 1995b, 
114). They all share an interest for poetics but the poems deal with political 
issues related to repression and oppression on behalf of England. England 
had provoked the situation in which Ireland and Scotland were at the time 
and the result provoked opposing opinions in their biggest exponents. 
Heaney is able to see in MacDiarmid’s poem the potential of change. His 
poetry looked towards a brighter future, the one that many Scottish people 
imagined and which was being born again with this cultural movement. 
Heaney had reflected on the meaning that poetry had in times of social or 
political conflict for many years. He felt compelled and willing to help but 
his only weapon was his pen, his writing: “Between my finger and my thumb 
/ The squat pen rests; snug as a gun” (Heaney, 1990, I). Heaney starts one 
of his most famous poems, “Digging” this way. He finishes it by saying 
that he will dig with his pen the same his father and grandfather had done 
with the spade. Heaney’s gift was writing and poetry will be used by him 
as a way of helping his nation overcome its problems. In “The Frontier of 
Writing” Heaney tells how he learnt from the Greek poet George Seferis that 
poetry had the strength to make changes. Heaney understood that although 
poetry could not avoid the death of people, it was a response to conflictive 
times. Norman Vance compares Yeats to Heaney in that sense due to the fact 
that Yeats believed in the power of writing to bring peace: “The idea of art 
conducing to peace, particularly attractive in turbulent Ireland, stems from 
a phrase by the minor English poet Coventry Patmore, and it has passed 
by way of Yeats to Seamus Heaney” (Vance 134). They both understood 
poetry as a way of depicting reality as well as an alternative world in which 
the mistakes that the poet perceives can be solved. For instance, in one of 
his poems, he depicts the Catholics and Protestants in harmony through the 
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story of two respectful neighbours. The poet can choose to depict the side 
of the world he prefers, being able to avoid socio-political conflicts, if he 
wishes, to focus on other points neglected as a result of the conflicts: 

And that idea of poetry as an answer, and the idea of an answering 
poetry as a responsible poetry, and the idea of poetry's answer, its res- 
ponsibility, being given in its own language rather than in the language of 
the world that provokes it, that too has been one of my constant themes. 
(Heaney, 1995b, 191) 

So Heaney does not only consider that poetry should reflect the poet’s 
insecurities, contradictions, fears, likes, desires and hopes but also do it in 
the form that poetry requires. This has always been important to Heaney 
who has never wanted to become a simple political propagandist. People 
might agree or disagree with him but at least, he is offering his view and 
committing to it. The book in which “The Frontier of Writing” appears is 
called The Redress of Poetry precisely because of the notion that Heaney 
has about poetry as a means to heal and to bring oneself upright: “Where 
the meaning of redress was ‘to set (a person or thing) upright again, to 
raise again to an erect position...to restore, re-establish’” (Heaney, 1995b, 
192). He mentions the fact that great poets such as Hugh MacDiarmid can 
be great cultural nationalists and work for their nation and, at the same 
time, they can be able to write masterpieces such as A Drunk Man Looks 
at the Thistle. Both things are possible as each writer is looking towards an 
imaginary audience. 

However, as time went by and MacDiarmid’s political ideas fluctuated, 
though it may seem incredible from Scottish Nationalism to International 
Communism, his work started to change. He justified the murders that the 
Cheka — the first soviet secret police - had carried out as legitimate for the 
evolution Lenin supported. He only knew extremes both concerning his 
political nationalism and internationalism. He was one of the founders of 
the Scottish National Party in 1928 and that was the reason why he was later 
expelled from the Communist Party in 1938 after being a member for four 
years. He was accepted again in 1956 after the Russian invasion of Hungary 
as he claimed that the future belonged to communism. He then started to 
“wear the Scottish mantle” to preach for the communist ideals in his works 
precisely when it had started to gain more detractors. He started calling other 
nationalists “nitwtis” and “nonentities”. The problem was the he wanted to 
be a member of both the Scottish National Party and the Communist Party 
so he decided to make things difficult for the nationalists that had expelled 
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him from their party. But Communists were not very sure of the inner nature 
of this nationalist-communist character and maybe that was why he also 
claimed to suffer from their offences when he was apparently excluded from 
publications of Communist poetry. 
After all these fluctuations and problems, MacDiarmid’s later works started to 
lose part of his typical symbolism to give way to a more mordent and violent 
writing in which he seemed to attack or complain much more directly making 
his writings very political and personal. He started to show some of the signs 
that Orwell mentioned. He had always used foreign words and symbolism, 
but both became more obscure and difficult to interpret at the same time that 
the political message or hard criticism was clearer. He started to quote other 
authors without mentioning that they were quotes, making his the words of 
other important writers. However, people started to notice that what they 
were reading was a mixture of a lot of voices that were similar to that of 
MacDiarmid. At the same time, around 1933, he started to favour English 
instead of Scots which came from and lead to a change in the perception of 
himself as a poet, as Maurice Lindsay explains: 
As MacDiarmid began to lay aside Scots in favour of English, abandoning 

the idealistic, perfectionist technique of a major lyric poet for the impossible 

role of the creator of a poetry synthesizing total experience, the good things 

became fewer and fewer, and written mostly in English. (Lindsay 383) 
The real reasons why MacDiarmid left Scots for English is not really known. 
However, he said in the preface of the second edition to 4 Drunk Man Looks 
at the Thistle that it had been a consequence of his personal problems — he had 
had a divorce in 1932, had suffered from serious problems with drink and had 
remarried that same year. Besides all these troubles, he had political as well as 
financial problems which led him to the point of a nervous breakdown in his 
thirties. This stage of his work, as I have mentioned, is the most criticised due 
to the fact that MacDiarmid left the poetic form behind more often and just 
focused on the transmission of a very political message. He plagiarised many 
authors and his literary techniques impoverished. However, this plagiarism 
was not hidden by him or his publishers. On the contrary, MacDiarmid 
created an artistic way of joining different pieces of his own thoughts written 
by other important authors. Although he did not mention the authorship of 
many of them, the truth is that this kind of mixing and sticking fragments 
together became, in fact, his own artistic way of writing. He might have 
become a propagandist whose main interest was the idea that he dealt with, 
leaving aside form, sources and literary devices that had previously enriched 
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his original writings but he also become one of the most original writers of 
all times. In “The kind of poetry I want” he expresses his wishes towards 
poetry. He wants to organise society and generate a new view of the world 
from it. Furthermore, in his poem “Poetry and Propaganda” he admits that: 
“Tn short, any utterance that is not pure / Propaganda is impure propaganda 
for sure”. At least he was admitting that he used propaganda and he did not 
deny it as many writers had previously done, claiming their impartiality. He 
was conscious of the fact that although you do not mention your ideals or 
wishes in your works consciously or revolutionarily, they are present as a 
part of the writer’s self that is difficult to separate. He was just speaking or, 
more accurately, writing his mind down with all that it implied. According 
to Maurice Lindsay, the phrase “in short” is there to complete the necessary 
feet and “for sure” is there to rhyme with “not pure” which shows that he was 
making easier poetry, more impatient poetry (Lindsay 384). Nevertheless, 
the definition of poetry, being an art, might be very disputable. When trying 
to define an art, many positions are confronted and, usually, those who 
experiment and try new forms and techniques are criticised. MacDiarmid 
was trying new methods of writing that were too advanced for his times and 
many critics were not able to understand him. 
Although at this point of his life he used English for his writings, MacDiarmid 
is well-known for his Anglophobia. In one of his poems in English, he 
clarifies his megalomania: 
So every loveliness that Scotland has ever known / Or will know, flies 

into me now, / Out of the perilous night of English stupidity, / As | lie brooding 

on the fact / That perchance the best chance / Of reproducing the ancient 

Greek temperament / Would be to “cross” the Scots with the Chinese. 

(Heaney, 1995b, 119) 
He is not satisfied with the fact that he possesses every loveliness present in 
Scotland in himself but he also has the idea of crossing Chinese and Scots 
to copy Greek temperament. England is directly related to stupidity and not 
many more considerations are discussed. However, the fact that MacDiarmid 
suffers a complete change in his work and starts to lose some of his previous 
poetic faculties in favour of political and plagiarised writings does not seem 
to be a problem for Buthlay, who says: 

If every age gets the poetry it deserves, perhaps there is something 

appropriate about the poet in our own time becoming a sort of sub-editor 

in an intellectual news agency, spotting the most interesting items and 

arranging them in unexpected sequences that shock the torpid reader into 
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attention [...] surely we are right to protest against, or at least regret, the 

loss of these subtler qualities in the handling of language that used to make 

the poet's words so quotable. (Lindsay 386) 
However, Lindsay says that MacDiarmid’s works were still valuable as 
reflections of the mind of this author. He summarised the world with the bits 
and pieces that he collected and expressed in his works. Seamus Heaney also 
mentions many positive aspects of MacDiarmid’s work so that the readers 
might be able to realize that these do not annul is great advances: “So the 
negative things that can be said about MacDiarmid’s poetry do not invalidate 
his achievement, nor would they have greatly disturbed the poet himself” 
(Heaney 104). Here, the topic of hiding or not hiding reality comes to light 
again. Heaney, as we have already seen, would never hide the cruel reality. 
Instead, he would turn it into a metaphor. So, for instance, he usually reflects 
the violence taking place in Ireland through the images related to the already 
mentioned Bog People, their deaths, their murders and their sacrifices. He 
reflected the truth but through his inventive and originality. He would never 
be satisfied with repeating what he had read to reflect this violence. As a 
good writer, he needed to create his own themes, his own metaphors and his 
own distinguishing marks. It might be said by some that Hugh MacDiarmid 
succumbed to the temptation of the easiness of repeating, plagiarizing and 
neglecting the originality of his texts in his last years. Nevertheless, and as 
Heaney mentions, he had already done more than many in order to help his 
nation develop. This posible criticism was also his originality and his mark as 
a writer, he was creating his ow style. 


Conclusion 


Nationalism and politics are topics in which Scottish and Irish writers have 
deepened. Whether the reason is their distrust towards England or a national 
pride that has not been admitted as it should, the fact is that many writers have 
culturally fought for the acceptance of their own identity. This fight can be 
won with different methods. Wit and writing are the ones that William Butler 
Yeats, Hugh MacDiarmid and Seamus Heaney have chosen. Their pens have 
been their allies throughout their fight and the results have provoked not only 
the recognition of diversity but also a enrichment for their nations. 
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Women in Contemporary Scottish 
Literature: Janice Galloway, Laura Hird, 
A.L. Kennedy, Ali Smith and Dilys Rose. 


A Feminist Perspective? 


Gema Marta Pedreda Lopez 
Universidade da Coruna 


Scottish literature has always been characterised by a certain “something” 
that makes it special, very different from so-called “English” literature. 
Throughout the centuries, and still today, Scotland has been the nation 
that has given birth to writers of the importance of Walter Scott, Robert 
L. Stevenson or Conan Doyle. In the twentieth century, however, women 
authors also began to move into an outstanding place. 

Although men like Alasdair Gray (Lanark: a Life in Four Books) and James 
Kelman (How Late It Was, How Late) continue to be considered as the most 
important contemporary Scottish authors, other female writers, such as 
Janice Galloway or A.L. Kennedy, cannot, in any case, be left aside. 
Nevertheless, before focusing on these Scottish contemporary women writers, 
I would like to look at the portrayal that has been forced on women for centuries 
all over Europe, and in Scotland specifically. Until very recent times, women 
were considered to be second-class citizens: “they were absent from history, 
philosophy, art, and music and were treated in biased and stereotyped ways 
(when not ignored completely) in psychology, medicine, anthropology, and 
education” (Betz 642). Law, politics and society, therefore, restricted their 
role to the domestic area, so that women, from the beginning of history, 
were in charge of house, children and husbands. They were allowed neither 
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to have as high an education as men, nor to choose their governors. From 
an early age they were told how to behave in order to have a good husband, 
who she would be obliged to look after and please for her whole life: “the 
inalienable cultural norm in Scotland was that the primary role of women in 
life was the servicing of a male ‘breadwinner’ within the home and family” 
(Mclvor 189). Therefore, their lives had very defined and closed boundaries. 
Luckily, this awful situation of marginalization began to change at the end 
of the nineteenth century. As Arthur Mclvor points out in his article “Gender 
Apartheid?: Women in Scottish Society”: 
The decline in live-in relatives, fewer children, artificial contraception, 
labour saving devices, rising housing standards and improved health and 
longevity combined to have positive effects upon Scottish women’s lives 
through the course of the twentieth century. Such substantive changes 
went some way to emancipate women from the stultifying drudgery that 
characterised housework and family responsibilities at the end of the ni- 
neteenth century, and provided women with more freedom and autonomy, 
not least to sexual behaviour. (191) 
All the changes mentioned above were the main reasons why women began 
to have time to think of themselves as individuals, as well as to write about 
these new feelings and others, such as the “Scottishness”, that the male 
authors talked so much about. Once Scottish women were given the freedom 
(or rather, the power) to write, they began to do so mainly reflecting not 
as much their national feelings as their own souls, their own selves. With 
regard to this issue, Monterrey states that “las escritoras por su parte tienden 
a ignorar los problemas tradicionales de Escocia y optan por escribirse a si 
mismas” (209). (“Women writers, for their part, tend to ignore the traditional 
problems of Scotland and they opt to write themselves.”--Translation 
mine--). However, and although “Scottish women have generally remained 
sceptical concerning such mystic links between places, history and living 
beings” (Gifford 590), there is obviously a deep link between nationality 
and culture and, therefore, the “Scottishness” is somehow always reflected 
in these women’s works. As Janice Galloway explained in an interview: 
there has been such a local obsession with it [Scottishness] for the past 

three hundred and so years that the weight is not easy to shift, but | do 

believe that writers who live here [in Scotland] are starting to shift it at last. 

Having to obsess about nationhood can feel like pigeonholing -something 

to attach a set of assumptions or expectations to. (n.p.) 
This is something that, directly or indirectly, affects all the women writers 
that will be dealt with in this paper. Nevertheless, and although they share 
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some things in common --as Carol Anderson says, “these writers are 
all concerned to some degree with issues of gender; with specifically 
female experience; and with the exploration of female subjectivity and 
the difficulties which women face in society” (171-72), -- there is a great 
diversity in their themes and styles, something that proves the immense 
achievement of Scottish literature and, particularly, of contemporary 
Scottish literature written by women. 
The first writer I am going to analyze is Janice Galloway, who is, according 
to the hugely-acclaimed James Kelman, “a really fine writer.” This Scottish 
woman, born in Ayrshire in 1956, is the author of The Trick is to Keep 
Breathing (1989), Blood (1991), Foreign Parts (1994), Where You Find 
It (1996) and Clara (2002), among other titles. A strange kind of realism 
and satire, as well as a mixture of tragedy and comedy, sadness and joy, is 
present through the whole of her works. Above all, Galloway writes about 
feelings and human beings. The soul of people (notice that ‘people’ refers 
to both sexes, not just to women) is present both through her novels and 
short stories, but the unusual thing is, as Douglas Gifford puts it, that “the 
point of consciousness is usually the woman’s” (611). Bearing this in mind, 
Galloway is giving women something that they were historically denied, 
after all, the only ‘conscious’ ones were always the men! With this gift, the 
author gives voice to the up-to-then-imposed silence. In her article “And 
Woman Created Woman”, Alison Smith points out that Galloway portrays 
“women trapped into passivity yet attempting to fight against being silenced 
by conventional views of what they should be or do” (26). As the title of 
her first novel indicates, the “trick” for women is just “to keep breathing”, 
no matter the rest of the world. The truth is that this primary instinct was 
the only choice for survival that women had through centuries, and even in 
some cases, still today their only chance. 
Although Janice Galloway does not consider herself a feminist (“No, I don’t 
regard myself as a ‘feminist’ writer. I regard myself, if at all, as a writer trying 
hard to get things, states of mind, as clear as | can make them”), in another 
interview conducted by Christie L. March, she recognises the following: 
My work is to ask “How does an intelligent woman cope with now?” 

That's it. | want to write as though having a female perspective is normal 

which is a damn sight harder than it sounds. | don't think people tend to re- 

gard “women's priorities” as in any way normal: so-called women’s issues 

are still regarded asdeviant, add-on, extra . . . The structures and normal 

practices of both politics and the law make it difficult for women to speak 
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as women directly because there's little accommodation for a female way 
of seeing. (n.p.) 

Laura Hird was born in 1966. Her main works are Nail and Other Stories 
(1997) and Born Free (1999). She is an almost unknown writer outside 
Scotland: she has published few works and they have appeared recently 
but, in any case, this woman no doubt has a literary talent. Her novel 
and collection of short stories can be defined by means of a single word: 
shocking. And they are shocking, mainly, because of their characters, which 
are portrayed in such a way that it seems that one of them could be our own 
neighbour, or the old woman we see every day at the supermarket, or that 
boy who used to be our cousin’s best friend... Some critics, however, think 
that characters are the only positive item in Hird’s writing. For instance, as 
Gary Marshal states in his review of Nail and Other Stories, “she has talent 
for characterization . . . promising stories are depthcharged for facile ‘all 
men are bastards’ endings” (n.p.). The truth is that her protagonists represent 
all kinds of people, of all ages and both sexes. In her stories there appear 
characters as different as a boy or a dead lesbian... the majority of them are 
“normal” citizens who are tired of their lives, but all of them are described 
wonderfully. Regarding her female protagonists, in an interview for The 
Barcelona Review, Laura Hird pointed out that she “grew up around strong 
women. Scotland is very matriarchal. Also, I don’t really think about gender 
when I’m writing. It can get in the way sometimes. Both men and women can 
be strong, or vulnerable and weak.” Dorothy Johnston defines Hird’s writing 
as presenting a “ferocious energy”, and she also says that she reproduces 
“the pace and rhythm of Edinburgh speech immaculately.” Bearing these 
words in mind, I would suggest that Laura Hird is no doubt going to become 
an important Scottish writer. 

Alison (A.L.) Kennedy is known, above all, for her collections of short 
stories, such as Night Geometry and the Garscadden Trains (1990), Now 
That You’re Back (1994), and Original Bliss; although her novels (Looking 
for the Possible Dance --1993-- and So I Am Glad --1995--) are also well- 
known. It can be said that Kennedy’s main achievement has to do with her 
way of presenting the inner souls of Scottish people, paying special attention 
to her characters’ urge to escape Scotland. The narration in this author’s 
works is not characterised, precisely, by the abundance of details, in fact, 
“she does have a tendency to leave out the traditional contraptions of story- 
telling, such as details of time, place, physical description -’my decision is 
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that it’s not important” (Roberts n.p.), but, undoubtedly, she knows human- 
beings deeply, and in spite of the lack of details, her narration does not leave 
gaps in the readers’ minds: all the latters’ questions are solved in one way or 
another. Her characters are different indeed, but all of them are “sensitive and 
perceptive personae” (Gifford 617). Another feature that defines Kennedy’s 
works is, according to Gifford, her “conjoining of realism with disturbing 
sub-real images” (616). Another critic, Jonathan Coe, states that “Kennedy 
has now proved that she is one of the few young writers to have found a 
distinctive voice. . . .” Nevertheless, she refuses being categorised by gender, 
and she does not think of the existence of the so-called ‘women’s writing’ 
(Roberts n.p.). In any case, the only way for knowing A.L. Kennedy’s 
thought and feelings about Scotland and the Scottish (both men and women) 
is reading her works, which won’t leave anybody indifferent. 

Ali Smith is mainly known as a short-story writer. She is the author of two 
collections of short-stories, Free Love and Other Stories (1995) and Other 
Stories and Other Stories (1999), and two novels, Like (1997) and Hotel 
World (2001) -this novel got, among others, the Booker Prize for Fiction in 
the year it was published,-- apart from some other titles. She writes about 
many themes: time, loss, life, death, love... especially about the latter. 
Lesbian love is, for instance, a recurrent topic in her works. These lesbian 
relationships appear in the story of “Free Love”, from Free Love and Other 
Stories, “Blank Card”, from Other Stories and Other Stories, and is also a 
central theme in Like (Ash and Amy seem to have been girlfriends) and even 
in Hotel World. In any case, it can be said that women are the main characters 
in her works. She has an excellent command of language (her style is direct 
and real, but tricky as well, as it is full of jokes and double meanings), and of 
female psychology; after all, in spite of all the distractions and mysteries, the 
reader ends up knowing all the characters’ secrets and inner thoughts, even 
though many of them are not explicitly spoken of within the stories. Smith’s 
narration is also full of jokes, satire and irony (all of them characteristics of 
the Scottish mentality), and these devices help to enter the characters’ minds 
more deeply -if this is possible-. Ali Smith is still young and has already 
become a very important Scottish author, so what does fate have in store 
for her knowledge about women and her writing skills? Roderick Watson, 
in his article “Maps of Desire: Scottish Literature in the Twentieth Century” 
stated that “Literary reputations rise and fall, and the significance of writers 
in the landscape of their times is liable to change as the years roll by and new 
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features come into view” (285), however, in my point of view Ali Smith will 
no doubt be an exception. 

Dilys Rose is the last author that will be dealt with in this paper. She is a 
poet (Madame Doubffire’s Dilemma -1989- and Lure -2003-) as well as a 
short story-writer, and a novelist (Pest Maiden -1999-). Her first collection 
of short stories was Our Lady of the Pickpockets (1989), which was some 
years later followed by Red Tides (1993) and War Dolls (1998). This woman, 
born in Glasgow in 1954, writes in such a way in which characters and their 
psychology are described wonderfully, up to the point of almost bringing 
them to life. The lives she creates for them are not easy, they very often 
have to fight against hardships, or to choose among difficult choices, but 
real life is also like this. She sets her narrations in many different places, 
such as Scotland, England, or the United States. Her protagonists are men, 
women, children and old people, but in some of her stories (for example “I 
Can Sing, Dance, Rollerskate”, “Maya”or “New York” -all of them from 
Our Lady of the Pickpockets-), the protagonist is a girl alone in a foreign 
country, something that she experienced herself. “Rose usually centres 
her stories on women’s consciousness,” (Gifford 628) so her portrayal of 
females is, therefore, excellent: in her stories she reflects women’s anxieties, : 
their fears, their desires... Her style is direct, fluid and easy to read, but 
she often uses metaphors and images that help the reader to get inside the 
characters. According to Gifford, “the overall impression is of human ebbing 
and flowing, bleeding and enduring. What holds all of them [the stories] 
together is a broad yet very personal sympathetic feminism” (628). In any 
case, feminist or not, what is clear is that, had Dilys Rose not lived intensely, 
her stories would have never been so rich, her characters so deep... and her 
literary talent such a good one. 

In conclusion, “despite the slowness of change, women in Scotland at the end 
of the twentieth century have a higher status and more respect as citizens, 
and enjoy more autonomy, more choices and a less prescribed existence than 
their Edwardian counterparts” (Mclvor 205). Apart from this, the differences 
between the five Scottish women writers that have been discussed here 
“jllustrate the diversity of writing by Scottish women, its achievement and 
its potential” (Anderson 171), and this also proves that Scottish literature is 
no more a male-dominated literature. These and some other Scottish women 
authors have begun to use their writings as a way to fight against the rules 
they were forced to endure throughout the centuries, and is not a pen less 
dangerous and more effective than a gun? 
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En la periferia del canon: el género en la 
escritura de Katherine Mansfield. 


Ana Belén Lopez Pérez 
Universidade de Santiago de Compostela 


De entre los acercamientos tedricos a la literatura, el positivismo y el 
formalismo privilegiaron, respectivamente, al emisor 0 escritor y la obra en si 
misma, como sise tratara de algo aislado de cualquier circunstancia histérica, 
social o cultural. Las discusiones teéricas sobre la literatura Ilevadas a cabo 
por estudiosos como Hans Robert Jauss y Wolfgang Iser dentro del marco 
de lo que se denomina “Estética de la recepcin” o “Teoria de la recepcién 
literaria” han concedido, sin embargo, mayor importancia a un aspecto de la 
comunicacién literaria que hasta entonces habia sido practicamente obviado: 
el receptor.' Pertenecientes ambos a la escuela de Constanza y con distinta 
orientaci6n, histérica en el caso de Jauss y mas en la linea fenomenoldgica 
en el de Iser, ellos fueron los que sentaron las bases de esta corriente de 
estudios tedricos de la literatura a la que siguieron otros estudiosos no menos 
influyentes. El interés del estudio de la recepcidn de un autor o su obra es 
mayor si se concibe en un conjunto global enmarcado en el esquema de la 
comunicacién lingiiistica de Jakobson que es lo que hacen precisamente 
teorias de la literatura mas recientes como son la teoria empirica y la teoria 
de los polisistemas. Estas, partiendo de la base de que la literatura no es un 
fenémeno aislado, sino integrado en la sociedad y la cultura, la estudian en 
sus distintas fases del proceso de comunicacién denominadas produccién 
- mediacién - recepcidn - transformacién, si se sigue la terminologia 
propuesta por Schmidt en su teoria empirica, 0 productor - consumidor - 
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producto - mercado e institucion - repertorio, en términos empleados por 
los estudiosos de la corriente de la teoria de los polisistemas. Ambas teorias 
conciben estas fases como factores interdependientes dentro del sistema 
literario, algo que resulta fundamental para obtener una vision integradora 
del fendmeno literario.* 

En cuanto al aspecto de la recepcién que aqui se abordara, su estudio resulta 
imprescindible para comprender el proceso de canonizacién de un autor y su 
obra, ya que esto es parte fundamental del sistema concebido, en términos de 
la teoria de los polisistemas, como una organizacién en estratos centrales y 
periféricos. Asi, cuando una obra o un autor forman parte del centro se debe a 
que han sido canonizados por los circulos dominantes de una cultura porque 
se han dado las condiciones propicias y se ha ajustado a lo que se denomina 
repertorio, que, como afirma Montserrat Iglesias Santos en su analisis del 
funcionamiento de estas teorias, es “el conjunto de reglas y materiales que 
regulan la creacién y el uso de un producto dado” (337). 

El estudio de la recepcion critica de un autor, Katherine Mansfield en este 
caso, en sus diferentes modalidades (anilisis criticos en distintos paises, 
obras de creacién basadas en ese autor o su obra, traducciones a distintas 
lenguas) y a lo largo de la historia, puede servir de base para mostrar como 
se situa a un autor en el centro o en la periferia del canon dependiendo 
de factores como el contexto histérico, los estudios de literatura o las 
corrientes de pensamiento del momento.’ La recepcion puede incluso crear 
una determina identidad del autor y su obra e influir en qué, como y cuanto 
se lee de él en las épocas sucesivas. Asimismo, la critica feminista podré 
aportar mucho especialmente cuando el autor en cuestidn es una mujer, pues 
como han venido demostrando estudios ya clasicos de la teoria feminista 
como los de Mary Ellmann, Elaine Showalter 0 Sandra Gilbert y Susan 
Gubar, la aceptacién de escritoras a lo largo de la historia ha diferido 
considerablemente de la de sus colegas masculinos en cuanto a los temas 
que la critica aborda, la forma en que analiza sus obras o simplemente sus 
vidas, o los términos que usa para referirse a ellas.* Afiddase a esto que 
hasta bien entrado el siglo XX la mayoria de la critica literaria era hecha por 
hombres, algo ya suficientemente significativo, y la que hacian las mujeres 
empleaba a menudo el lenguaje de la cultura dominante masculina. Como 
sefiala Giulia Colaizzi, la relacién entre mujeres y literatura solia estar 
basada en la ausencia y, cuando no, las opciones interpretativas solian ser 
que las mujeres prefieren procrear o reproducirse en vez de crear o producir 
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0, cuando crean, son consideradas excepcionales por estar fuera de la norma 
o tienen menor interés que los hombres.* 

En el caso que aqui me ocupa, el de la escritora Katherine Mansfield, se 
estudiara la recepcion de la que fue objeto la publicacién de sus obras que se 
inicié en 1911, algunas de las cuales, sobre todo escritos personales (cartas 
y diarios), fueron publicadas de modo péstumo por su esposo, el también 
critico y escritor John Middleton Murry. Luego se veran algunos ejemplos 
de andlisis hechos no sdlo por criticos, sino también por otros escritores en 
paises de habla inglesa y también en otros, particularmente en Francia donde, 
gracias a las traducciones que son un caso significativo de importacién de 
un sistema literario a otro, se produjo una importante respuesta critica. El 
periodo de recepcién que estudiaré aqui sera el comprendido entre ese afio 
de 1911 en que se publica la primera coleccién de relatos de Katherine 
Mansfield, In a German Pension, hasta los afios anteriores al estallido de 
la Segunda Guerra Mundial en que se producen las primeras reacciones 
a su obra tras su fallecimiento. Mas adelante se producira un importante 
cambio en el tono de la critica respecto a la inicial recepcién de la autora 
del que aqui tan solo se sugeriran las posibles causas. Esto servird para ver 
cémo oscila su situacién entre el centro y la periferia en funcion de qué 
tipo de publicaciones se hacen y qué se busca en ella como escritora y en 
su obra. Afiddase al hecho de ser mujer y casi exclusivamente escritora de 
relatos otros factores de su biografia que han influido de manera notable 
en la forma en que la critica recibié su obra. En primer lugar, se trataba de 
una joven neozelandesa avida de conocimiento y experiencias que llega a 
Londres sola en busca de lo que la cultura dominante del imperio podia 
ofrecerle. En segundo lugar, sus relaciones personales no obedecian a las 
normas sociales establecidas en la época. Finalmente, sufrié de tuberculosis, 
entre otras enfermedades malditas, lo cual la obligé a mudarse en muchas 
ocasiones en busca de un clima més benigno que le ayudara a sobrellevarla 
y esto en parte en pleno conflicto bélico internacional (estuvo en varios 
lugares de Inglaterra y en Francia, Italia y Suiza); y la tuberculosis fue la 
causa de su muerte a la edad de 35 afios, en pleno apogeo creativo, en 1923. 
Los inicios del siglo XX, aparte de estar marcados por la Primera Guerra 
Mundial que sacé a las mujeres del espacio tipicamente femenino del hogar 
hacia los puestos de trabajo abandonados por los hombres que estaban en 
el frente, supusieron también una revolucién en el mundo de la cultura, 
pues entonces las mujeres, aunque en numero limitado, eran admitidas 
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en instituciones académicas y universitarias y comenzaron a aparecer en 
circulos artisticos antes reservados a los hombres. Las escritoras, quienes ya 
habian conseguido triunfos literarios en los dos siglos anteriores, entonces 
alcanzaron un puesto prominente. Los hombres hubieron de asimilar la 
literatura escrita por mujeres y hacer critica de ésta, algo que, afiadido al 
hecho de que el publico receptor mayoritario de la novela es femenino, 
supuso un importante condicionamiento para el mercado, esencial en la 
sociedad capitalista por el movimiento de capital que suponen las ventas 
editoriales.° A este respecto, puede resultar clarificador de la situacién el 
comentario sobre las novelistas que John Matthews Manly y Edith Rickert 
hacen en Contemporary British Literature de 1922: 
Most recent of all vicissitudes of the novel is its falling into the hands of 

women. Not only did the war draw more heavy on the vitality of the men, 

but it seemingly turned their interests into another direction -away from 

fiction to criticism. The women, on the other hand, are cultivating the type 

not only with vigor but with many innovations of style and technique.” 
La primera coleccion de relatos de Katherine Mansfield fue, como ya 
dije, In a German Pension, aparecida en 1911 y que su autora no quiso 
reeditar afios mas tarde por considerarlos “young and bad”, algo que sin 
embargo si haria su esposo tras su muerte.‘ La critica entonces no les prest6 
mucha atencién y se les consideré meros “sketches” escritos por una joven 
prometedora que mezclaba una “lachrymose sentimentality” con un “satirical 
gift”.° Cuando fueron publicados de nuevo en 1926, siendo ya Katherine 
Mansfield una reconocida escritora de relatos breves, fueron un poco mas 
estimados, pero tan solo como reflejo de lo que seria su trabajo mas maduro 
entonces ya conocido. De hecho, en una de las resefias aparecidas en The New 
York Times Book Reviews a cargo de John W. Crawford se hace énfasis en 
aspectos importantes para este trabajo por su condicién de periféricos como 
la maternidad o la nacionalidad.'® Asi, en los primeros relatos la cuestién 
de la mujer y la maternidad, segin Crawford, para la autora supondria “an 
indignity put upon women by men” (2), mientras que mas tarde su concepcién 
evolucionaria hacia lo que es “a sadder wisdom, that woman herself is 
the betrayer, or perhaps nature behind woman” (2). También recalca el 
enfrentamiento entre nacionalidades (inglesa y alemana) presente en algunos 
relatos, expuesto desde el punto de vista de una joven inglesa que esté en un 
balneario aleman, asi como la inestabilidad provocada por la condicién de 
neozelandesa afincada voluntariamente en Inglaterra de la propia escritora. 
En vida, Katherine Mansfield publicé solamente dos colecciones mas de 
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relatos, Bliss and Other Stories en 1920 y The Garden Party and Other 
Stories en 1922, a los que sus contemporaneos les dedicaron resefias y 
breves estudios, reconociendo su valor literario aunque siempre con ciertas 
reservas.'' Merece mencionarse a este respecto el incidente ocurrido con 
ocasién de los comentarios sexistas incluidos en la contraportada de Bliss 
and Other Stories y que provocé el enfrentamiento de la escritora con 
la editorial Constable. La nota hacia referencia primero a las cualidades 
principales de los relatos y a su deuda con la literatura rusa y francesa 
que los hacia novedosos en la inglesa en consonancia con la nueva época 
que se estaba viviendo, para concluir con una referencia a las mujeres 
sumamente despectiva: 

This book of her stories represents her principal work during the last six 
years. In theme, in mordant humour, and in keen realistic outlook she is the 
nearest thing to the modern Russian story writers and to de Maupassant 
that England has produced. 


_BLISS will create delight, surprise, alarm and possibly anger. The sto- 
ries have a wry chic, and tell, with a cruel and detached irony, of sorrows 
and of sudden brutal joys. 


_BLISS is the ‘something new’ in short stories that men will read and 

talk about and women learn by heart but not repeat.’ 
La reaccion de Katherine Mansfield, quien no era una feminista declarada 
pero si defensora acérrima de sus derechos como mujer independiente, no se 
hizo esperar y escribe indignada a su marido: 

you will think | am an egothentric to mind the way Constable has adver- 

tised my book & the paragraph that is on the paper cover. Id like to say | 

mind so much terribly that there are no words for me. No -Im dumb!! | think 

it so insulting & disgusting and undignified that -well- there you are! Its no 

good suffering all over again. But the bit about ‘women will learn by heart 

and not repeat’-Gods! Why didn’t they have a photograph of me looking 

through a garter!"* 
Las resefias y analisis de los relatos enfatizan esa novedad por su método, 
que condujo a la consolidacién de la genialidad de Katherine Mansfield como 
escritora de este género literario. De hecho, Malcolm Cowley los denomina 
“new experiments in prose” y Conrad Aiken “short narrative poems in prose” 
y de ellos dice que resultan innovadores por conceder un papel activo al 
lector.'* Sin embargo, se expresan reservas en cuanto al argumento y método 
por no ser los tipicos del género del relato breve, el cual parece tener una 
autonomia restringida y depender de la novela, considerada superior, y a la 
que se hace referencia como el paso siguiente que un escritor de relatos ha de 
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dar necesariamente, al menos si quiere salir de la periferia y pasar a formar 
parte del canon.'> Ademas, la escritora, quizas por ser una de las pocas 
mujeres dedicadas de modo profesional a este género en su época, parece no 
poder tener un valor literario por si misma y se recurre con gran insistencia 
a la influencia de escritores como Chéjov, Dostoievski, Maupassant o Henry 
James para demostrarlo.'¢ 
Lasiguiente coleccién publicada, The Garden Party and Other Stories (1922), 
incluia relatos que Katherine Mansfield escribié para obtener los recursos 
econdmicos con que poder afrontar los gastos que su enfermedad conllevaba, 
lo que afecté a la calidad literaria tal y como ella misma reconocié.'” Esto 
se vio reflejado en las resefias, que los califica como meras variaciones de la 
autora, cuyos temas y personajes aparecen notablemente limitados, siendo el 
género del relato de nuevo subestimado frente a la poesia o la novela.'* 
De modo péstumo, John Middleton Murry publicé dos colecciones mas 
de relatos ademas de sus poemas, diario, cartas y resefias de novelas que 
Katherine Mansfield habia escrito, de nuevo por razones financieras, para 
The Atheneum en los afios 1919 y 1920.'° Las respuestas a todas estas 
publicaciones fueron variadas y a veces contradictorias: por un lado, algunos 
creyeron que perjudicaban notablemente la reputaci6n literaria de la autora, 
sobre todo en lo que se refiere a sus poemas y escritos personales, y por 
otro lado, estan los criticos que las consideraron una fuente de conocimiento 
sobre su biografia y su técnica literaria. Entre los primeros se encuentra 
Conrad Aiken, quien ya habia resefiado las anteriores colecciones de relatos 
y, aunque les concede el calificativo de “exquisite poetry”, insiste en sus 
limitaciones entre las que se encuentran su “smallness”, “repetitiveness”, 
“cleverness” y “sensibility”.?° Obsérvese que este ultimo adjetivo se asociaba 
frencuentemente con la literatura escrita por mujeres, tal y como sefiala Mary 
McCarthy en On the Contrary de 1962: 
The fictional experiments of the twentieth century went in two direc- 

tions: sensibility and sensation. To speak very broadly, the experiments 

in the recording of sensibility were made in England (Virginia Woolf, 

Katherine Mansfield, Dorothy Richardson, Elizabeth Bowen, Forster), and 

America was the laboratory of sensation (Hemingway and his imitators, 

Dos Passos, Farrell). The novel of sensibility was feminine, and the novel 

of sensation was masculine.”* 
Con todo, en la reseiia que el propio Aiken escribe del diario de Katherine 
Mansfield en 1927 acaba por calificarla como la mejor escritora de relatos 
en lengua inglesa, aunque se resiste a reconocer completamente su valia al 
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insistir en sus limitaciones frente a Chéjov.” Robert Littell, por su parte, en 
la resefia a los poemas de Katherine Mansfield, aprovecha su dudosa calidad 
y su condicién de mujer para denigrar el género femenino y menospreciar 
el oficio de escritora: “poems which are no better than hundreds written at 
that age by young ladies who later forget all about them and grow up to be 
merely wives, mothers and members of women’s clubs.” 2 

En la misma linea se encuentra la apreciacién de C. P. Fadiman, quien, 
con ocasién de la publicacién en 1930 de The Aloe, el precedente inédito 
hasta entonces del relato “Prelude”, compara favorablemente a Katherine 
Mansfield con la escritora francesa Colette, pero no sin asociarla con lo que 
denomina “femenina”, sentimental e infantil: 

We cannot be too grateful for the fresh encounter with Katherine 
Mansfield’s prose, as inescapably feminine as Colettes’s, but how much 
softer, more tender, hovering -a butterfly style which hardly brushes with 
its wings the flowers of sentimentality, a style whose breathiness, who- 
se rhythms of light excitement seem to catch something of the quality of 
schoolgirl conversation.* 

Estas mismas publicaciones dieron lugar también a reacciones positivas, 
unas veces porque ayudaban a conocer mejor el estilo de la escritora, como 
ocurria con los poemas aunque no fuesen més que escritos de juventud;’* 
otras, como el caso del diario, porque la presentaban a la vez como persona y 
escritora, tal y como aprecié, entre otros, Virginia Woolf, quien escribié una 
resefia titulada “A Terribly Sensitive Mind”;”* 0 porque descubrieron facetas 
de Katherine Mansfield practicamente ignoradas e inesperadas como la de 
critica literaria, campo en el que fue pionera a principios del siglo XX junto 
a Virginia Woolf y un grupo de mujeres muy reducido. Louis Kronenberger 
expresa, sin reservas, su sorpresa ante los andlisis criticos de Katherine 
Mansfield recopilados en Novels and Novelists: 

To our surprise, Katherine Mansfield was a highly skillful reviewer. Had 
she made a brilliantly good or a brilliantly bad one, we should not have 
been surprised at all. But that she should have had so much professional 
competence, that she should show so much patience and poise and facility 
is not what one would have quite expected from the intense burning person 
of the journals and letters.?” 

Aparte de las resefias a las publicaciones, los estudios sobre Katherine 
Mansfield y su obra no empezaron a aparecer hasta 1923, afio de su 
fallecimiento. Se trata generalmente de articulos breves que analizan algun 
aspecto muy concreto de su obra y reconocen su valia, aunque de nuevo las 
reticencias hacia ésta son frecuentes. Esto era comin a las escritoras de la 
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época, tal y como observan Gilbert y Gubar con respecto a los comentarios 
que los criticos hacian de ellas: 
But although the compliments formulated by these literary men were 

usually genuine, they were sometimes problematic. As Bonnie Costello 

has argued, “Male praise [often] undermined women writers by isolating 

them in conventional gender categories that diminish[ed] their power”.”* 
Asi pues, entre los rasgos negativos se encuentran los ya mencionados 
en las resefias de Aiken (“smallness”, “repetitiveness”, “sensibility” o 
“cleverness”) ; para Littell, sus poemas son un mero pasatiempo hasta 
enfrentarse con obligaciones mas “femeninas”; George McLean Harper, a 
pesar de reconocerla como la creadora de un estilo nuevo y como “one of 
the great story-writers of the world”, encuentra impropios de ella relatos 
como “Bliss” o “Je ne parle pas frangais” por las cuestiones que plantean en 
relacion con el sexo;”? David Daiches, por su parte, también la incluye entre 
las grandes figuras innovadoras del género del relato breve, aunque acaba 
descalificando su trabajo por no poder influir mds que en lo que denomina 
“small-scale writer”;”° y T. S. Eliot, quien, junto con Ezra Pound, ofrecié un 
modelo hegemonico del Modernismo en el que las mujeres eran practicamente 
inexistentes, hizo un andlisis comparativo de “Bliss” con “The Shadow in 
the Rose Garden” de D. H. Lawrence y “The Dead” de James Joyce, en 
cuanto a las implicaciones morales, en el que acaba por rechazar el relato 
de Katherine Mansfield por ser, precisamente, “femenino”.*! Otros criticos 
le conceden el privilegio de ser incluida en estudios dedicados a escritores, 
siendo ella la unica mujer, y acaban por ver que su defecto es precisamente 
ése, el de ser mujer, o le otorgan el estatuto de escritora reconocida sdlo en 
relacion con el de su marido, J. M. Murry.*? Enfin, la critica de Katherine 
Mansfield del periodo seleccionado se preocupa mas por la cuestién de la 
feminidad que de la propia escritura, tal y como Mary Ellmann explica en 
Thinking About Women: 

With a kind of inverted fidelity, the discussion of women's books by 

men will arrive punctually at the point of preoccupation, which is the fact of 

femininity. Books by women are treated as though they themselves were 

women and criticism embarks, at its happiest, upon an intellectual measu- 

ting of busts and hips.** 
La consideracién del género del relato en los analisis de la obra de Katherine 
Mansfield sigue siendo la de una “forma menor” o “forma de expresién 
subsidiaria” de otros géneros que se juzgan como superiores y en la que 
muchos escritores centran sus esfuerzos en algin momento de su carrera 
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literaria, aunque en general de forma pasajera, como se dice en el libro 
Modern Fiction de Dorothy Brewster y Angus Borrell de 1934, dedicado a 
distintos géneros literarios y autores de la época, y en el que se incluye a la 
escritora entre otros representantes del relato breve. Ademas, a pesar de que 
el método empleado por Katherine Mansfield en sus relatos sigue atrayendo 
la atencidn de los criticos que, en la mayoria de los casos, lo reconocen como 
novedoso bien por estar, segun algunos, cercano al arte de la pintura o por 
carecer del argumento tradicional, no siempre alcanzan la debida valoracién 
positiva respecto a sus predecesores masculinos. Asi, S. P. B. Mais degrada 
con ironja su estilo frente al de relatos mas tradicionales: 

By the death of Katherine Mansfield England loses one of the most 
sensitive of all modern writers. She was a pioneer in the art of telling a 
short story about nothing and creating an unforgettable atmosphere. Many 
people to-day, C. E. Montague leading them, are demanding a return to 
the short story of plot and action.°* 

Comenta los relatos incluidos en la coleccién The Garden Party mostrando su 
preferencia por el estilo realista, para acabar con una imagen de la escritora 
poco afortunada: 

Miss Mansfield had power all right; she dreamt dreams, but they were 
hot-house dreams. She was a tender, sensitive plant, exotic, meant for the 
hothouse. To let her loose in England seemed cruel. We are so much more 
fond of the windy heath plants; we prefer the down orchis to the frail lily, the 
wild rose to the garden one. (116) 

André Maurois, por su parte, en un capitulo dedicado a Katherine Mansfield 
en el libro Prophets and Poets de 1935, uno de los variados ejemplos de 
recepcién de la autora en Francia, califica como impresionista su método, 
pero de nuevo aplicando una distincién de género.** Tras partir ya en la 
introduccién de una concepcién de la escritora muy distinta de las de sus 
contemporaneos masculinos (Lytton Strachey era “master”, Aldous Huxley 
“representative” y de D. H. Lawrence se dice que es capaz de “restore the 
body and the instincts to their place in the human universe”) lo identifica 
como “impresionismo femenino” de un universo también “femenino”, en 
lo que se aleja asimismo de Chéjov, cuyo mundo era, segiin Maurois, el 
“mundo del hombre” (337). 

Hasta aqui se han presentado algunas de las respuestas mas significativas a 
la obra de Katherine Mansfield, desde las contemporaneas a su publicacion 
hasta las que se produjeron durante mas 0 menos una década tras su 
fallecimiento y que, a pesar de reconocerla como una innovadora del género 
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del relato, se resisten casi siempre a igualarla a otros escritores reconocidos 
y acaban en la mayoria de los casos por situarla en la periferia en un doble 
sentido: en cuanto a su condicién de mujer y en cuanto al género literario del 
relato al que se dedicé, también periférico respecto a la novela o la poesia.”” 
Con todo, no fue esta primera etapa de la recepcién de Katherine Mansfield 
la peor para su reputacion de escritora. Cabe mencionar que a partir de los 
Ultimos afios de la década de 1930 el énfasis recaera en la figura de una 
escritora fustrada e insatisfecha y se da especial relevancia a los datos mas 
dramaticos de su biografia y al desarraigo de su pais natal, en términos de 
“aislamiento”, “escapismo”, “irrealidad” 0 “exilio”, lo que supone un nuevo 
motivo para alejarla del centro hacia la periferia, consolidandose a la vez 
una leyenda de su vida a la que no se habia prestado mucha atencién hasta 
entonces y que en Francia particularmente se decantara por el lado mas 
espiritual y religioso. Asi pues, superada la etapa inicial de recepcion de 
la obra de Katherine Mansfield, la situacién de la escritora en el mundo de 
la literatura, lejos de mejorar, se vera afectada por nuevos intereses que la 
situaran otra vez en la periferia del canon. 
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Women not only differ from each other, but women’s identities are 

themselves fragmented. Women are lovers as well as mothers, lesbians 

as well as workers, black as well as feminists and many of these identities 

conflict. (Charles 9) 
The idea of a “shared oppression that unites women in their struggle for 
liberation” (Charles 2), central to first and second-wave feminism, and seen 
by many as an unquestionable mark of the emergence of women’s liberation 
movements, has undergone substantial changes during the last two decades 
of the twentieth century, in which the differences and various identities 
embodied by women, hidden in the name of this “sisterhood”, started to be 
considered as another of the most relevant feminist issues. 
Similarly to the response with which many leading feminists such as 
Mary Wollstonecraft reacted to the controversial consideration of women 
as “naturally distinct” from men some decades before (Weedon 10), the 
“uncomfortable acknowledgement of differences between women” (Charles 
2), precipitated by debates around sexuality and ethnicity at the end of the 
1970s. These debates led to the outright rejection of the ideology shared by 
Western women’s liberation movements by many lesbian, Black and other 
feminists of colour, criticising its basis “on a very specific identity, that of 
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white, middle-class, young, highly educated and often heterosexual women” 
(Charles 2). At the same time, the “new” feminists emphasized that “the 
demands and goals of such movements had been in their interests rather than 
in the interests of all women” (Charles 2). 

As a result of this event, the notion of “difference”, apart from having the 
connotation of “women having a different voice, a different psychology and 
a different experience of love, work and the family from men” (Humm 64), 
also started to account for a more negative semantic category, as regards as 
“the exclusion and subordination of women” (Humm 64) who did not belong 
to the aforementioned specific group, and the subsequent “alienation from 
feminism” (Charles 5) they experienced through the course of their lives. 
Because of this being a very broad-theme topic area, for the purposes of 
this paper the comparative analysis of the concept of “difference” will be 
based in the in-depth study and examination of a pair of works of two of 
the most important writers of post-modern feminism and Chicana feminism 
respectively and representatives of the so-called “feminisms of colour”, 
Trinh T. Minh-ha and Gloria Anzaldua, entitled “Not You/Like You: Post- 
Colonial Women and the Interlocking Questions of Identity and Difference” 
and “Borderlands/La Frontera”. 

At the same time, and in order to achieve a more deep and complete analysis 
of this particular issue, this present piece of work will be divided into various 
major sections. First of all, an initial conception of the notion of “difference” 
as well as a comparative introduction to both written texts will be included 
as an opening to the questioning of the term as presented in both texts, which 
will be then followed by the specific consideration of gender difference and 
the subsequent unionism among women with which these feminist critics 
provide the reading audience and the feminist community. A further third 
section will in-depth analyse the traditional negative connotations of the 
notion of “difference” between women, paying especial attention to aspects 
such as those of racial/ethnic, cultural and sexual differentiations as well 
as the peculiar treatment of the issue of hybridity and the extreme power 
exerted by the dominant western ideology in its attempt to eliminate and 
standardize them in the name of “sisterhood”. In addition, and once the 
dominant point of view concerning this issue will be deeply studied according 
to the opinion of both female authors, the fourth and major section of the 
assignment will be devoted to the redefinition and reconsideration of the 
concept of “difference” from the perspective of these feminist critics as the 
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foremost objective of the piece of work, in which the celebration rather than 
the elimination of such differentiations defended by these feminists as well 
as their individual effort for an active response to standardization will be 
particularly emphasized. Finally, some other significant further comments 
and certain personal opinions concerning this issue will be also inserted for a 
more personal perspective and a more complete approach of such a relevant 
theme of feminist studies in the contemporary era. 

The concept of “difference” appears to have been always associated with a 
certain connotation of “inferiority” and “underdevelopment”. In fact, and 
not simply regarding feminist theories, the superiority of a single or a group 
of individuals over the rest has always been present in society as a synonym 
of power and success and the building of identities has been traditionally 
related to the process of becoming conscious of one’s singularities, of certain 
aspects with which distinguish oneself from the rest of individuals. 

Both feminist critics Minh-ha and Anzaldia appear to gather this specific 
idea in their respective works, thus establishing relevant theorizations for 
the existence of the term “difference”, its negative value and its intimate 
relationship with the process of becoming aware and constructing individual 
identities. More specifically, the notion of “difference” appears to gain a 
noteworthy significance in the case of the renowned filmmaker and writer 
Trinh T. Minh-ha. In her “Not You/Like You: Post-Colonial Women and the 
Interlocking Questions of Identity and Difference”, Minh-ha considers the 
term as traditionally accounting for a negative connotation resulting from 
a social process. In her particular description of “identity” according to the 
dominant view in the current world, Minh-ha defines “difference” as “all 
that is considered foreign or not true to the self [...], not-I, other” (Minh- 
ha 371) and continues by stating its nature as “almost unavoidably either 
opposed to the self or submitted to the self’s dominance” (Minh-ha 371). 
Thus according to the dominant ideology, the construction of one’s identity 
does not simply require the in-depth analysis of differences detected in other 
people but an elimination of those differentiations so as to fulfil the process 
of gaining “a pure, true, genuine, real, original, authentic self” as opposed to 
the “other, superfluous, fake, corrupted or Westernized” (Minh-ha 371). 
Similar thoughts can be observed through an exhaustive examination of 
Anzaldiia’s work “Borderlands/La Frontera”. In a more personal account of 
this issue, Anzaldta reaches to the conclusion that, although “differences” are 
not naturally negative, the devaluation of the term has led to its consideration 
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as “being other and therefore lesser, therefore subhuman, inhuman, non- 
human” (Anzaldia 890), at the same time emphasizing the tendency to 
eliminate these differentiations according to the dominant view — “Most 
societies try to get rid of their deviants” (Anzaldta 889). 

Therefore, as it can be easily grasped from what has been stated above, 
both feminist critics recognize the existence of a negative value in the term 
“difference” which has thus converted different individuals, “others”, in mere 
social wastes for the dominant self. However, both authors appear to aim at 
adding certain additional aspects to this theory, being the most relevant one 
the sharp and continuous criticism with which these two feminists respond 
to the dominant ideology. 

Dealing with Minh-ha, from the very beginning of the article her total 
opposition to the general view of the issue of difference is specifically 
emphasized. Her explanations supporting her personal criticism of the 
negative value of the concept “difference” appear to be basically centred on 
the figure of the “other”, the embodiment of those differentiations. Minh- 
ha states her outright rejection to a point of view which leaves the “other”, 
comparing to the “self” as “always condemned to remain its shadow while 
attempting at being its equal” (Minh-ha 371) and “easily fit into the categories 
of the mentally-ill or the mentally underdeveloped” (Minh-ha 371). In other 
words, she appears to clearly refuse the concept of “difference” synonymous 
to conflict and separateness and the “levelling out differences and [...] 
standardizing contexts and expectations in the smallest details of our daily 
life” (Minh-ha 372), which, as she emphasizes in her book Woman, Native, 
Other, “is a product of hegemony and a remarkable counterpart of universal 
standardization [and] constitutes an efficacious means of silencing the cry of 
racial oppression” (Minh-ha, Women, Native, Other, 89). 

Regarding Gloria Anzaldia and her particular vision of the concept, 
very similar aspects can again be appreciated. She appears to criticise, as 
Minh-ha does, the “dominant paradigms, predefined concepts that exist as 
unquestionable, unchallengeable [and] transmitted to us through the culture” 
(Anzaldta 888), which converted those being “different” in “a deviation of 
nature that horrifies, a work of nature inverted” (Anzaldta 890). 

Therefore, it seems evident, as both authors successfully prove, the existence 
of a negative connotation in the term difference, which, in Minh-ha’s own 
words “‘is essentially “division” in the understanding of many. It is no more 
than a tool of self-defence and conquest [...] expected by a certain ideology of — 
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separatism” (Min-ha, Women, Native, Other, 82). However, the acquaintance 
of the issue by both authors does not simply aim at theoretically proving such 
considerations but, on the contrary, also at providing the reading audience 
and the entire world with multiple and various instances of such denigration 
of the term, of “the Apartheid type of difference” (Minh-ha 372). 

It is interesting to observe how both feminist critics, in their attempt to 
exemplify the theoretical implementation of the negative connotation of 
the term “difference”, initially emphasize its controversial nature by means 
of referring to the debate concerning the different types of differentiations 
present between woman and men across the history of feminist studies. 
Being these either “biologically given, that is, grounded in the differences in 
women’s and men’s bodies [...] [or] a product of society” (Nicholson 289), 
the reality seems to be that in spite of the great efforts the first and second- 
wave feminist movements have exerted for putting an end to women’s 
discrimination, the issue has not still being brought to a conclusion. 
Minh-ha introduces this issue by specifically referring to the apparent 
inferiority by which women has been always characterized - “the primitive 
man [woman] feels and participates. He has not really think or reason. He 
has no knowledge” (Minh-ha 373) — especially when taking into account the 
apparent primitive and thus “inferior” mentality women possess comparing 
to that of the male, and which “belongs to the order of the emotional and the 
affective and that is incapable of elaborating concepts” (Minh-ha 373). She 
openly criticizes the perpetuation of this belief in such an apparent developed 
and theoretically egalitarian society as the current one, by emphasizing the 
event that although it does not appear to the public in such evident ways as 
the traditional ones, it “has currently taken multiple faces” (Minh-ha 373) 
as efficient as the previous ones in their attempts to fulfil their degradation 
of women’s role in the world. 

In the same way, Anzaldua rejects the traditional inferior position of women 
in society as a comparison to that enjoyed by men — “males make the rules, 
women transmit them” (Anzaldiia 888). She also provides the reader with a 
similar view to that of Minh-ha in her arduous criticism of the roles played 
by women, specifically emphasizing the case of her own Chicana status: 
“For a woman of my culture there used to be only three directions she could 
turn: to the Church as a nun, to the streets as a prostitute, or to the home 
as a mother” (Anzaldia 888), as, again, in spite of the event that “today 
some of us have a fourth choice entering the world by way of education and 
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career and becoming self-autonomous persons” (Anzaldia 888). The reality 
is, unfortunately, radically different, and “the onus is still on woman to be a 
wife/mother [...], women are made to feel total failures if they don’t marry 
and have children” (Anzaldia 888). 

Therefore, from a particular perspective, those exemplifications seem to 
have something in common with statements posed by other feminists such as 
Kate Millet and Shulamith Firestone, which express the view that “women’s 
differences from men are the chief mechanism of women’s oppression” 
(Humm 64). The concept of difference is thus converted into “an artefact of 
patriarchy” (Humm 64) in which women are to be found “at the bottom of 
the ladder” (Anzaldua 889). 

However, in spite of the great evidence with which the negative connotation 
of the notion “difference” is presented to the reader regarding the issue of 
gender differentiations, less obvious seems to be the apparent resolution of 
this conflict. That is , “women of today are still being called upon to stretch 
across the gap of male ignorance, and to educate men as to our existence 
and needs” (Minh-ha, Women, Native, Other, 85) so as to obtain the “self” 
status wished for so long and eliminate the concept of “difference” as “a 
lack and inferiority [which] has remained a key aspect of many influential 
twentieth-century theories of sexual difference” (Weedon 9). Both Minh- 
ha and Anzaldta conceive the patriarchal concept of difference as “an old 
and primary tool of all oppressors to keep the oppressed occupied with the 
master’s concerns” (Minh-ha, Women, Native, Other, 85). As a result, it can 
be easily appreciated that, although defending the position of second-wave 
feminism consisting on the identification of women through the increasing 
awareness of negative connotations in their differentiation from men, both 
state the inefficient position taken by this feminist movement because “to 
imply [...] that all women suffer the same oppression simply because they 
are women is to lose sight of the many varied tools of patriarchy” (Minh- 
ha, Women, Native, Other, 101). This results in a generalization and a 
standardization of the “differences” encountered in all women in the name 
of “sisterhood” and against male oppression. 

On the other hand, being both feminists of colour it seems evident that, apart 
from the gender differences alluded to before and, as it can be somehow 
inferred from their sharp criticism of the apparent “same experience of 
subordination” (Charles 6) supposedly shared by all women, both Anzaldta 
and Minh-ha introduce in their theorizations of the negative connotations 
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of the term “difference” another aspect whose relevance has far exceeded 
that of the gender differentiations condemned for such a long time in the 
feminist community. 

As it has been already mentioned in the introduction, the last two decades 
of the twentieth century witnessed a revolution in the feminist approach to 
the concept of “difference”, in which part of their members, especially those 
feminists of colour and lesbian, radical and other types of feminists “could 
no longer be assumed to share a common oppression within the same society 
never mind the world over” (Charles 4). The recognition of difference and 
diversity among women themselves, for which these groups of feminists had 
long struggled, started to demolish the aforementioned basis upon which 
feminist theories have succeeded, making evident that, in the same way as 
patriarchy had removed the female figure, “the culture of western women’s 
liberation movements was alien to women who were not relatively young, 
white, middle-class, heterosexual and Euro-American” (Charles 5). 

More specifically, Trinh T. Minh-ha and Gloria Anzaldua, in their particular 
exemplification ofthe differentwaysin which “theexclusionand subordination 
of women” (Humm 64) resulting from the negative categorization of the 
“differences” encountered in those specific groups is revealed, emphasize 
the various racial, ethnic, cultural and sexual differentiations by which 
women, and more generally the entire humanity, are characterized as some 
of the most significant and well-known barriers for the “different” woman to 
be recognised as a proper “self”. 

Asa Vietnamese and a Chicana respectively living and working in the United 
States, Trinh T. Minh-ha and Gloria Anzaldia exemplify a relevant awareness 
of the application of such negative connotations of the term “different” by 
their racial and ethnic minorities and by other non-white women around the 
world. Their exemplifications take place, in some cases, by means of personal 
accounts of various types of discrimination in which “racist definitions of 
difference remain trapped within sets of binary oppositions in which one 
term is privileged over the other: white over black, First World over Third 
World” (Weedon 175). 

In her work Woman, Native, Other, Minh-ha particularly emphasizes the 
factor of racial differentiations as one of the major causes for the subordination 
of feminists of colour and Third-World feminists to the dominant power 
of Western ideology, which she criticizes at a certain point by means of 
emphasizing that “the differences made between entities comprehend as 
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absolute presences — hence the notions of pure origin and true self — are an 
outgrowth of a dualistic system of thought peculiar to the Occident” (90). 
In addition, she even appears to question the existence of the pure 

authenticity defended by Western dominant ideology, according to her, 

“as a product of hegemony and a remarkable counterpart of universal 

standardization, it constitutes an efficacious means of silencing the cry of 

racial oppression”. (89) 
So as to give clear proof of such a negative connotation with which racial 
differences are provided and quoting the experiences of other non-white 
women such as the writer Joanne Harumi Sechi, Minh-ha introduces the 
point of view of the “different”, the “other” in ethnic terms to the reading 
audience: “I was made to feel that cultural pride would justify and make 
good my difference in skin colour while it was a constant reminder that 
I was different” (Minh-ha, Women, Native, Other, 116). By means of all 
these theoretical and practical points, Minh-ha appears to state that it is not 
simply the existence of differences among women that creates conflict and 
resistance from the dominant ideology, but, on the other hand, that negative 
connotation of “inferiority” or “underdevelopment” with which the term is 
associated in its reduction to the identity-authenticity aspect. 
A similar statement can be found in Anzaldia’s personal explanation of 
the negative value racial differences contain. Multiple instances of such 
negative differentiations are encountered all over the article, although the 
most direct exemplification is to be found in her personal account of the 
negative experience suffered by women of colour across history and the 
multiple attempts of reacting against the oppression and devaluation being 
women and non-white has exerted on these new voices of the feminist 
world: 

The dark-skinned woman has been silenced, gagged, caged, bound 

into servitude with marriage, bludgeoned for 300 years, sterilized and 

castrated in the twentieth century. For 300 years she has been a slave, a 

force of cheap labour, colonized by the Spaniard, the Anglo, by her own 

people [...]. For 300 years she was invisible, she was not heard. Many times 

she wished to speak, to act, to protest, to challenge [...]; she continues 

to tend the flame [...]. Battered and bruised she waits. (Anzaldua 893) 


Regarding cultural differences among women, this pessimistic panorama 
does not practically differ from that of racial oppression. In her article 
“Not You/Like You: Post-Colonial Women and the Interlocking Questions 
of Identity and Difference”, Trint T. Minh-ha analyses the negative 
connotations of the term “difference” in relation to cultural manifestations 
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through the in-depth study of three relevant exemplifications which being 
“different” - meaning opposite to -from the dominant ideology have been 
referred to by the Western culture as being inferior and even offensive to 
the female figure. The three notions of “difference” or practices which are 
defined as forms of “difference” or “otherness” in the Western culture, are 
the usage of the veil, silence, and subjectivity in certain non-Western or 
Third-World cultural communities. 

Minh-ha explains that, as far as the usage of the veil by Islamic female 
communities is concerned, Western feminists appear to tend, to a certain 
extent, to examine this practice from their own perspective, considering it as 
different from their own cultural experiences and at the same time assuming 
that the particular meaning and symbolism of the veiling exclusively deals 
with a form of patriarchal oppression. In her personal account of this 
instance of the negative connotation of the concept “difference” concerning 
the usage of the veil, Minh-ha seems to openly criticize this definition of 
the veil-wearing woman as different/inferior by which Western feminists 
perpetuate their subject-identities — “difference should neither be defined 
by the dominant sex nor by the dominant ideology” (Minh-ha 372). In 
addition, she provides the reading audience with some opinions radically 
different from those of Western ideology, proposing a new perspective in 
which “if the act of unveiling has a liberating potential so does the act 
of veiling” (Minh-ha 372), and stating a hypothesis in which the author 
reflects upon the possibility of considering the usage of the veil as a form 
“to reappropriate their space or to claim a new difference in defiance of 
genderless, hegemonic, centered standardization” (Minh-ha 372). 

Similar statements are provided by this feminist post-colonial critic when 
taking into consideration the sharp criticism with which the tradition of 
silence and the notion of subjectivity have been typically associated. 
Minh-ha rejects the posture defended by Western feminists who, instead of 
considering silence from other cultural perspectives “as a will not to say or 
a will to unsay and as a language of its own” (Minh-ha 373), are incapable 
of abandoning the dominant First-World Western ideology in which silence 
“is commonly set in opposition with speech” (Minh-ha 372). Similarly, 
Western ideology generally appears to tend to perpetuate the consideration 
of subjectivity for Third-World feminists and women in general as “a 
sentimental, personal and individual horizon” as opposed to “the objective, 
universal, societal, limitless horizon” (Minh-ha 373) they traditionally 
embody, thus both inevitably identifying “natives” with the particular notion 
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of a primitive mentality and deliberately maintaining the vision of those 
“different” women as “the Other of the West” (Minh-ha 373). 

This same necessity for a destabilization of the binary opposition self/other 
Minh-ha specifically calls for by means of the multiple cultural instances 
of the negative connotations of the notion of “difference” resulting from : 
the incapability of Western feminists to regard “others” as “subjects”, 
appears to be also presented in a very similar format in Anzaldia’s work 
“Borderlands/La Frontera”. In her article, Anzaldia provides the reader 
with some other relevant cultural examples of those negative connotations, 
in this case more specifically related to those of her own Mexican/Chicana 
culture: “la gorra, el rebozo y la mantilla [...] symbols of my culture’s 
protection of women” (Anzaldta 889). In addition, Anzaldtia also seems 
to emphasize the aforementioned notion of silence by means of specifying 
the negative connotations by which the female act of speaking has been 
traditionally identified: “ser habladora was to be a gossip and a liar, to talk 
too much. Muchachitas bien criadas, well-bred girls don’t answer back” 
(Anzaldia 894). 

Interestingly enough, however, despite of the emphasis both feminist critics 
exert on the case of the binary opposition silence/speaking, it is Anzaldia 
who appears to be adding certain relevant factors which go beyond the 
simple “will to say or unsay” specified by Minh-ha. As a representative 
of the Chicana community of the United States, Anzaldia uses personal 
experiences of her own adolescence to illustrate the negative connotations 
speaking a “different” language - “a wild tongue” (Anzaldia 893) - have 
in the eyes of the Western dominant ideology — “I remember being caught 
speaking Spanish at recess [...] I remember being sent to the corner of the 
classroom for “talking back” to the teacher” (Anzaldua 893). Furthermore, 
she emphasizes the Western tendency for standardization and elimination of 
all kinds of deviation from the norm - “if you want to be American, speak 
American [...] get rid of [your] accent” (Anzaldia 893-4), which, at the 
same time, is considered as a mere utopia “wild tongues can’t be tamed, they 
can only be cut out” (Anzaldua 894). 

In addition, and continuing the thorough assessment of the various 
significant factors in Anzaldua’s instances of cultural negative connotations 
of the notion “difference”, an interesting and striking contribution of 
Anzaldia to the theorization and exemplification of this concept deals with 
the neutral perspective she achieves when analysing this particular issue. 


ae 
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On the one hand, and as it occurred in the case of Minh-ha, Anzaldia 
appears to exhibit an outright rejection of the Western feminist ideology 
concerning differentiations, in which “deviance is whatever is condemned 
by the community” (Anzaldua 889). Nevertheless, apart from the negative 
connotations of the notion “difference” resulting from this Western dominant 
culture, her article includes relevant instances of ‘Anzaldiia’s fierce criticism 
of her own culture. She openly rejects to agree with a situation in which 
“the woman does not feel safe when her own culture, and white culture, 
are critical of her” (Anzaldiia 890). On the contrary, she decides to take 
a combative position in which to fight against those “apartheid types of 
difference” (Minh-ha 372) existing either in the Mexican/Chicana or the 
Western cultures: “I will not glorify those aspects of my culture which 
have injured me [...], in spite of the extreme devaluation of it by the white 
culture” (Anzaldia 892). 

Nevertheless, Anzaldiia’s description of “negative differences”/”otherness” 
does not simply include those factors of racial and cultural differentiations. 
In contrast with Minh-ha, who does not practically mention the issue of 
sexual differentiation in her article “Not You/Like You: Post-Colonial 
Women and the Interlocking Questions of Identity and Difference”, 
“Borderlands/La Frontera” includes continuous references to the particular 
subject of lesbianism. 

Being a lesbian herself, it is not at first glance surprising that Anzaldua shows 
a noteworthy preoccupation for the figure of the lesbian Chicana feminist of 
the end of the twentieth century. However, this initial stage is subsequently 
transformed into an outright criticism of Westerners’ point of view regarding 
homosexuality in general and lesbianism in particular, thus converting 
these sexual negative connotations against which lesbianism appears to be 
struggling in one of the most noteworthy key points of her argument against 
the notion of “difference/otherness”. 

Anzaldua begins by specifying the attitude the Western and other ideologies 
exhibit, which, according to her, “have burn and beaten homosexuals and 
other who deviate from the sexual common” (Anzaldiia 889), being this 
criticism of the elimination of sexual deviations by the dominant heterosexual 
ideology continuously mentioned during the course of the article. When 
accounting more specifically with the matter of lesbianism, Anzaldtia seems 
to provide the reading audience with what could be regarded as a Western- 
perspective definition of the lesbian woman: “una de las otras, “ofthe Others” 
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[...]. They call her half and half, mita’ y mita’, neither one nor the other but 
a strange doubling” (Anzaldua 890). 

This negative connotation the concept “being different” has when regarding 
lesbianism does not, however, get to an end with this initial theorization. 
Aiming at providing the reader and the feminist community with accurate 
representations of the negative value inferred in the concept of being 
“different” due to being lesbian, Anzaldia even gets to account for her 
own experience as a lesbian feminist in order to criticise the apparent 
tremendous abandonment these women have suffered by the dominant 
heterosexual feminist tendency. By stating “I made the choice to be 
queer” (Anzaldta 890), Anzaldia first asserts the necessity for respect of 
an individual’s meditated decision, similar to the one observed by Minh- 
ha in her personal consideration of the act of veiling —‘we have never 
been allowed to develop unencumbered, we have never been allowed to 
be fully ourselves” (Anzaldiia, “Borderlands / La Frontera”, 108). Second, 
Anzaldia also appears to criticize, by the pejorative connotations the 
term “queer” has when referring to sexuality, the dominant ideology’s 
incapability of considering homosexuality not as an inferior but simply as 
a distinct sexual option. 

Dealing with this same redefinition of the notion of difference aimed to 
be fulfilled as the final objective of this present assignment, both Minh-ha 
and Anzaldia seem to consider hybridity as a significant key factor for 
the consideration of the traditional dominant meaning of the term. In her 
“Not You/Like You: Post-Colonial Women and the Interlocking Questions 
of Identity and Difference”, Minh-ha states this relevance of hybridity 
by means of demonstrating its important role in the clear-cut divisions 
differentiations are traditionally related to. Minh-ha questions the different 
possible ways in which limits, differences, are constructed in the dominant 
traditional perspective of the notion — “by skin colour, by language, by 
geography, by nation or by political affinity?” (Minh-ha 374), at the same 
time discussing the appropriateness of the existence of such limits in the 
case of “hyphenated identities and hybrid realities” (Minh-ha 374). 
Minh-ha describes hybridity as an in-between position in which the 
aforementioned traditional “X is X, Y is Y and X cannot be Y” (Minh-ha 
371) formula is no longer valid. That is, as a state in which the individual 
can neither identify him or herself with the “self” nor with the “other” 
perspective: “not quite the same, not quite the other, she stands in that 
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undetermined threshold place where she constantly drifts in and out [...], 
not quite an insider, not quite an outsider” (Minh-ha 374-5). 

- In addition to the description included above, this feminist critic specifies 
the difficulties being hybrid, that is, incapable of fully identifying with 
any pre-established community, together with the pejorative connotations 
the term “difference” is traditionally associated with: “affirming ‘I am like 
you’ while persisting in her difference and [...] reminding ‘I am different’ 
while unsettling every definition of otherness” (Minh-ha 375). Similarly, 
as a conclusion to the issue of hybridity, Minh-ha even gets to affirm her 
belief in the impossibility of the presence of true identities or realities in 
which the term “difference” is commonly based on, by means of sharply 
rejecting the existence of proper self identities, thus defining humanity in 
general and feminists in particular as “unaware of the inappropriate other 
within every I” (Minh-ha 375). 

In contrast with Minh-ha’s article, Gloria Anzaldia’s “Borderlands/La 
Frontera” seems to deal with a more specific and detailed account of 
the issue of hybridity in the feminist world and the Chicana community. 
Similarly to what occurred in other areas such as sexual differentiations, 
Anzaldia introduces the hybridity concept to the reader by means of the 
mentioning of certain experiences she, as a Chicana feminist, has lived 
during the course of her life. She initially takes into consideration the 
hybridity resulting from her non-conformism to the pre-established rules 
of the Mexican and the North-American worlds: “I tried constantly to 
mobilize my soul under my own regime, to live life on my own terms 
no matter how unsuitable to others were” (Anzaldua 888), as well as her 
personal desire of “accounting with all three cultures —White, Mexican, 
Indian [...], stand and claim my space, making a new culture — una cultura 
mestiza with my ... own feminist architecture” (Anzaldia 892). 

Apart from this statement, additional assertions are made by the author 
when dealing with her own sexual hybrid identity — “I, like other queer 
people, am two in one body, both male and female. I am the embodiment 
of the hieros gamos: the coming together of opposite qualities” (Anzaldua 
890) — and her linguistic-cultural hybrid identity: 


for a people who cannot entirely identify with either standard Spanish 
or standard English, what recourse can be left to them but to create their 
own language? A language which they can connect their identity to [...]. 
a language with terms that are neither espafol ni inglés, but both [...] a 
patois, a forked tongue, a variation of two languages [...], Chicano Spa- 
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nish sprang out of the Chicanos’ need to identify ourselves as a distinct 
people. (Anzaldia 894) 

In her collection of essays and poetry entitled like the article, Borderlands/ 
La Frontera, Anzaldia appears to expand her personal explanation of 
hybridity and the subsequent relevance for the new consideration of the 
notion “difference” by means of completing the “trilogy of hybridity/ 
differences” she embodies in her account of racial hybrid identification - “at 
the confluence of two or more genetic streams, with chromosomes constantly 
“crossing over”, this mixture of races, rather than resulting in an inferior 
being, provides hybrid progeny, a mutable, more malleable species with a 
rich gene pool” (Anzaldiia, “Borderlands / La Frontera”, 99). This results in 
an optimistic perspective of hybridity and differentiation which is inferred 
again in her definition of the Chicana of the contemporary era, in which, again, 
sharp criticism levelled at the leaving out of different groups of feminists by 
the dominant Western feminist community can be easily appreciated: “the 
new mestiza [...] has a plural personality, she operates in a pluralistic mode 
— nothing is thrust out, the good, the bad and the ugly, nothing rejected, 
nothing abandoned” (Anzaldia, “Borderlands / La Frontera”, 101). 

Apart from the theorization and study of the traditional notion of “difference” 
established by these feminist authors, both articles include specific plans of 
action aimed by both Minh-ha and Anzaldia, as well as a redefinition of 
the term “difference” intended for its adaptation to “a different terrain of 
consciousness [...] in which clear cut divisions and dualistic oppositions 
are not entirely longer satisfactory if not entirely untenable to the critical 
mind” (Minh-ha 372). 

First of all, and being contrary to the dominant perspective concerning the 
issue, the exemplification of the negative connotations of the notion of 
“difference” in the feminist world leads these two relevant feminist critics 
of the contemporary era to a redefinition and reconsideration of the concept, 
in which the celebration rather than the elimination of such differentiations 
is extraordinarily defended by both authors. In her work “Not You/Like 
You: Post-Colonial Women and the Interlocking Questions of Identity and 
Difference”, Trinh T. Minh-ha appears to be definitely calling for a necessity 
of redefining the notion of “difference” based on the elimination of these 
aforementioned negative connotations related to its association with conflict 
and separateness and on its consideration as “a tool of creativity to question 
multiple forms of repression and dominance” (Minh-ha 372). Therefore, the 
perspective suggested by Minh-ha deals with a definition of “difference” 
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“beyond and alongside conflict” (Minh-ha 372), in which the term is “not 
opposed to sameness, nor synonymous with separateness” (Minh-ha 372). 
In other words, Minh-ha does not appear to be aiming at stating that the 
traditional concept of difference can be obscured — “the other would always 
remain the shadow of the self’ (Minh-ha 374) -, but on the other hand, 
at emphasizing the positive value of the term, an “empowerment, critical 
difference” (Minh-ha 374) which brings her proposal closer to that exhibited 
by radical feminist such as Mary Daily or Adrienne Rich which claims that 
“to simplify differences would be to settle for less than a dreadful judgement 
of the multiple horrors of genocide” (Humm 65) and defines “difference” as 
a great positive fact. 

Another of the major innovations concerning Minh-ha’s vision of the notion 
of “difference” deals with the impossibility of setting strong differentiations 
between individuals as “they also work within the outsider herself or the 
insider herself’ (Minh-ha 375). In her work Woman, Native, Other, Minh- 
ha makes a clearer emphasis on this particular aspect, defending that “there 
should be distinguished [differences] from the differences grasped both 
between and within identities” (Minh-ha, Women, Native, Other, 94), due 
to the fact that “the natures of I, i, you, s/he, We, we, they, and wo/man 
constantly overlap. They all display a necessary ambivalence, for the line 
dividing I and Not-I, us and them, or him and her is not (cannot) always (be) 
as clear as we'd like it to be” (94). 

Weedon, in her “Race, Racism and the Problem of Whiteness” based in the 
two opposite responses to the concept of “difference” — “there are those that 
define difference in purely negative terms and those that, in fixing the nature 
of Others, celebrate their difference from a white Western norm” (Weedon 
153). Similarly, Minh-ha states that, unfortunately “it is, indeed, much easier 
to dismiss or eliminate on the pretext of difference (destroy the other in our 
minds, in our world) than to live fearlessly with and within difference(s)” 
(Minh-ha, Women, Native, Other, 84). 

As a conclusion to this point Minh-ha redefines the traditional concept 
of “difference” taking into account the impossibility of the unified, fixed 
identity in order to consider “difference” as “that which undermines the very 
idea of identity, deferring to infinity the layers whose totality forms ‘I’” 
(Minh-ha, Women, Native, Other, 96). In addition, this feminist author levels 
an outright criticism to the complete abandonment suffered by non-white, 
non-Western feminists in the name of the theoretical sisterhood dominant 
feminist ideology defends — “now, after centuries of men constantly 
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repeating that we were different, here are woman screaming, as if they 
were afraid of not being heard and as if it were an exciting discovery: ‘We 
are different!’ Are you going fishing? No, I am going fishing” (100). Trinh 
suggests a particular respond to this specific situation based on an active 
response against the intended standardization of these differentiations — 
“we no longer wish to erase your difference. We demand, on the contrary, 
that you remember and assert it” (89). Furthermore, she proposes to get 
the maximum advantage out of the present opportunity of non-White and 
Third-World women to be listened by the feminist general audience — “now 
I’m not only given the permission to open up and talk, I am also encouraged 
to express my difference” (88)-. 

Similar statements are also defended by Gloria Anzaldua in her personal 
redefinition of the concept of “difference”, which, as it occurs in that of 
Minh-ha, is based on the celebration rather than the elimination of any 
differentiations. She appears to be calling for an active response against the 
dominant perspective defended by the dominant ideology —“it is a part of 
me that refuses to take orders from outside authorities [...]. It is that part 
of me that hates constraints of any kind” (Anzaldia 888) — designed for 
the abolition of the traditional vision of different, non-white, Third World 
women as “nightmarish pieces and shadow beasts” (889). Although the 
recognition of extreme difficulties in women’s attempts to celebrate rather 
than reject differentiations seems obvious in their fear “of being abandoned 
by the mother, the culture, la Raza, for being unacceptable, faulty, damaged” 
(890), Anzaldiia seems to opt for an opportunity opened to these “other” 
women “to confront the Shadow-Beast in the mirror without flinching at 
her lidles” (891). 

In addition, and similarly to the proposal stated by Minh-ha regarding the 
issue, Anzaldua also highlights the obligation of the general feminist world 
to take into account the new visions and perspectives provided by these new 
groups of feminists, particularly Chicana feminists and other feminists of 
colour, at the same time that she criticises the exclusion these groups of 
women have been experiencing across the history of feminism: “I am visible 
—see this Indian face- yet I am invisible. I both blind them with my beak nose 
and am their blind spot. But I exist, we exist. They'd like to think I have 
melted on the pot. But I haven’t, we haven’t” (Anzaldia, Borderlands / La 
Frontera, 108). Concerning the issue, Weedon, in her Feminism, Theory and 
the Politics of Difference, writes: 
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not only have white feminist cultural theory and politics tended, for the 
most part, to ignore the effects of racism on women of colour, they have 
also largely ignored the very existence of women of colour, failing to value 
their culture and learn from their varied histories of struggle against patriar- 
chy, racism and colonialism. (Weedon 159) 
She defends the possibility for redefining the notion of “difference” originated 
in the pride for those experienced differentiations and their necessary 
celebration —“I will no longer be made to feel ashamed of existing. I will 
have my voice: Indian, Spanish, White. I will have my serpent’s tongue — 
my woman’s voice, my sexual voice, my poet’s voice. I will overcome the 
tradition of Silence” (Anzaldua 898). Therein, paying special emphasis to 
the complexity of these differentiations and the impossibility of a simple 
establishment of separate unitary identities setting the boundaries of those 
differences: “being Mexican is a state of soul — not one of mind, not one 
of citizenship” (900). 
As a final comment to her proposal, Anzaldia underscores the necessity 
for an active response to the well- known ignorance of non-dominant 
perspectives on the issue of differentiation, in which, as she particularly 
states “it is not enough to stand on the opposite river bank, shouting 
questions, challenging patriarchal, white conventions” (Anzaldta, 
Borderlands / La Frontera, 100). On the contrary, a commitment with 
a positive consideration of the notion of “difference” is necessary, as it 
requires from these women “to break down the subject-object duality that 
keeps her a prisoner” (102). 
) Therefore, as it can be easily grasped from this analysis of the articles 
of these both leading feminist critics, the tendency for a more positive 
. and non-excluding consideration of the concept of “different” has been 
) predominant in the feminist world of the contemporary era by means of 
“attempts [...] made to deconstruct race and develop new ideas of hybridity 
as alternatives to the binary oppositions which structure racist ideas of 
difference” (Weedon 175). 
To sum up briefly, the untiring work of these authors and other feminist 
activists appears to have given clear proof of the unsuitability of the first 
and second-wave feminist theoretical objective of sisterhood as its more 
powerful weapon to combat patriarchal oppression, in which “viewed from 
a white [Western] perspective, the invisibility of whiteness [dominant 
ideology] as a racialized [subjective] category in the Western world often 
makes it difficult for those white [Western] people who benefit from their 
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racism [dominant values] to realize their part in maintaining the status 
quo” (Weedon 155). 

The reconsideration and redefinition of the notion of “difference”, successfully 
achieved by both Minh-ha and Anzaldia, appears to have provided the concept 
with more positive values than those inferred in the traditional dominant 
meaning of the term. Apart from representing the desire for inclusion of 
feminists of colour, lesbian feminists and other “marginal” feminist groups 
into the feminist community and their defence of their evident differences 
not as a burden but as a blessing increasing the cultural, racial and sexual 
richness of the women’s world. Anzaldua and Trinh have also managed to 
set apart the term itself from the previous “emphasis placed on patriarchy, 
shared oppression and sisterhood [which] tended to render questions of race 
[sexual, cultural and hybrid] invisible” (Weedon 155). 

Finally, the necessity of emphasizing the noteworthy significance of the 
redefinition of the concept stated by both feminist authors is evident although 
also completely indispensable for an accurate understanding of the subject- 
matter and as an essential final comment of this assignment. The concept of 
“difference” and its great relevance appears to have been one of the most 
controversial aspects of the history of general philosophy. The term does not 
simply have been relevant for the feminist world and the different movements 
this community has experienced across its historical development, but also 
has been influential for many of the most important events of the history of 
humanity. The traditional negative connotations of the notion of “difference” 
have always been used by those in power to justify abominable actions 
against others less powerful, nominally “inferior” human beings, of which 
the centuries of tolerated black slavery, the Nazi Holocaust or, even more 
recently, the United States murders of civilians in the Iraqi War could be 
seen as perfect instances. 

Therefore, the reconsideration of the notion of “difference” should be seen 
as a necessary step for the development of a new approach concerning both 
humanity in general and feminism in particular, as a indispensable tool for 
a more tolerant respectful world in which everyone would be different but 
equal, in which differences between women will be celebrated, in Audre 
Lorde’s words “as a creative force towards change, rather than a reason 
for misunderstanding and separation” (Minh-ha, Women, Native, Other, 
101), and which will never experience past implications of women’s shared 
oppression which have excluded millions of women from their integration 
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into what the actual motto feminism represents and which, in these 
standardization attempts, has led feminists “to lose sight of the many varied 
tools of patriarchy” (101). 
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El archipiélago en las periferias: 
entre Cairasco de Figueroa y Walcott. 


Belén Gonzalez Morales 
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Si existe una realidad periférica, ésta es, por antonomasia, la isla. Esa “porcion 
de tierra rodeada de agua por todas partes”, como la define —acota y, por 
tanto, aleja de otro significado— el DRAE, se halla separada de todo nucleo. 
En ocasiones, emerge de las entrafias del mar, cuando su origen es oceanico, 
o simplemente, se resquebraja de la tierra firme, se desvincula del continente 
que le otorg6, hasta entonces, su carta de naturaleza. En ambos casos, de 
los que han dado cuenta desde los albores de la civilizacin aventureros y 
exploradores, la insula introduce un cambio respecto a un situacin anterior 
y traza una fisura en el mapa del mundo. Pero, lejos de suponer unicamente 
una realidad fisica, traducida en mera variacién topografica, este movimiento 
insular porta en su devenir la alteracién de una cartografia cultural. Pues la 
diferencia late en esa melodia islefia que resuena en todos los rincones del 
globo donde, desde tiempos inmemoriales, los seres humanos han cantado 
al mar que bafia y mece su existencia: desde el Caribe a Madeira, desde 
Zanzibar a Groenlandia, Canarias o Las Maldivas. 

Pese a la relevancia que posee la insularidad como soporte y motor poético, 
poco se ha filtrado de ese cantico en las historias de la literatura; son contadas 
las excepciones y conocidas y, quiza por ello, huelga decir que los discursos 
insulares han sido tradicionalmente ignorados desde los diferentes centros 
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culturales. Olvidada o, directamente, silenciada, la palabra que brota en el 
piélago se ha catalogado como mera extension de las corrientes predominantes 
o ha sido embutida en ese apéndice, imprescindible para correctos politicos 
—e intelectuales-, de la “expresion marginal”. 

El marco filosdfico de Occidente ha ejercido durante siglos una presién 
asfixiante, al convertirse en una suerte de esfera parmenidea incapaz de asumir 
el dinamismo del ser. Su pensamiento, exclusivo y excluyente, se obcecé en 
la tarea de incrustar toda particularidad en una calculada taxonomia, en el 
canon de la cultura continental. Encargado de absorber las manifestaciones 
radiales a lo largo de la historia fueran éstas de la indole que fueran, encontré 
en los discursos insulares un objeto de especial predileccién para ejercer sus 
procedimientos. Estos se apoyan en una critica heredera de la Ilustracion, 
que, todavia en activo, fomenta la universalidad y niega cualquier atisbo de 
diversidad; caracterizada por desoir las particularidades de toda escritura 
nacida mas alla de los limites de un territorio, esta tendencia disecciona 
el arte y tilda algunas manifestaciones de “periféricas” o “ultraperiféricas”, 
segun su mayor 0 menor proximidad a unas pautas de antemano establecidas. 
Presentadas como “extrafias”, estas voces supuestamente alternativas son 
juzgadas desde el prisma del nucleo cultural, desde categorias ajenas a su 
produccién, con el fin de ajustarlas posteriormente a normativas también 
externas. Ejercicio eficaz en lo referente a las geopoliticas culturales, como 
ha explicado en numerosas ocasiones Edward Said, pero, a todas luces, vano 
respecto a la literatura: pues, a finales del siglo XIX, cuando el clamor de las 
periferias propulsé que cayera (y callara) un sistema basado en solo mundo, 
un solo pensamiento y una sola Poética, se mostré que la expresiOn no era 
potestad de nadie; Occidente atendia a la respuesta de sus colonias, que 
surgian con una voz propia y reclamaban lo que Derek Walcott hizo poesia 
en Midsummer: 

The lines that jerk 


into step do not fit any mold. More than time 
keeps shifting. Language never fits geography 
except when the earth an summer lightning rhyme. (30) 


Desde su Santa Lucia natal, antigua colonia britanica donde fueron Ilevados 
sus antepasados como esclavos, Derek Walcott ha ido tejiendo una obra 
que se resiste a cualquier delimitacion. Ya en sus primeros poemas y obras 
dramaticas se registra la coherencia de un didlogo nunca abandonado con 
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el horizonte de su isla geografica, transfigurada, mediante la palabra, en 
realidad poética. El espacio literario de Walcott resulta inconfundible por 
las tonalidades y recovecos de su aliento poético, capaz de desplegar un 
lugar para el coloquio habilitado por una voz que se consuma en el poema 
y se hace poesia en la confluencia del legado africano, antillano, britanico y 
grecolatino, que se trenza, a su vez, con el folclore, la historia, la musica y 
los rostros de diferentes origenes y razas. 
Voluntariamente asentada en lo que Lezama Lima Ilamaria un caos 
concurrente, la obra del poeta antillano no cesa su combate empecinado 
contra la falsa universalidad con la que se ha intentado acallar a las poéticas 
insulares. Su literatura posee uno de los rasgos que ha diferenciado a los 
creadores islefios desde tiempos remotos hasta nuestros dias: como la isla 
se desgaja de la tierra firme o surge del mar y anula, por tanto, un mapa 
ya trazado, el insular asume la cinética geografica y se desvia de un poder 
hegemonico, con el fin de fundar un espacio poético en el que alojar un 
existir ajeno a lo dado, a lo establecido y venerado como esencia cultural. 
La subversion implicita en la apuesta por una cosmovisién alejada de los 
patrones consensuados halla en Walcott un momento cumbre en su lectura 
de los clasicos, como se aprecia en Omeros: 

“Q-meros,” she laughed. “That’s what we call him in Greek,” 

stroking the small bust with its boxer’s broken nose, 

and | thought of Seven Seas sitting near the reek 

of drying fishnets, listening to the shallows’ noise. 

| said: “Homer and Virg are New England farmers, 

and the winged horse guards their gas-station, you're right.” 

| felt the foam head watching as | stroked an arm, as 

cold as its marble, then the shoulders in winter light 

in the studio attic. | said, “Omeros,” 

and O was the conch-shell’s invocation, mer was 

both mother and sea in our Antillean patois, 

os, a grey bone, and the white surf as it crashes 

and spreads its sibilant collar on a lace shore. 

Omeros was the crunch of dry leaves, and the washes 


that echoed from a cave-mouth when the tide has ebbed. (24) 
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Su interpretaci6n de las obras sobre las que se erige el imaginario occidental 
no concluye en la palinodia, sino que reclama la legitimidad de una herencia 
negada, la caribefia, que, en el rebullir de otros lenguajes, abre un resquicio 
en la marmorea cultura, donde cabe la participacién de todos los anulados 
por la tradicion canénica. El discurso insular es consciente de su destino: 
la descodificacion de un receptor que, en su disposicién a la escucha, hace 
brotar el archipiélago, y permite hablar de esa melodia que sintoniza en 
diversos lugares del mundo con autores distantes en el espacio y el tiempo. 
En ese sentido, Walcott se vincula con muchos poetas que le precedieron, 
como Bartolomé Cairasco de Figueroa (1538-1610), quien también hallé 
en la tradicion clasica el desvio para iniciar el decir en Canarias; pues las 
voces insulares, y las escrituras de los dos autores aqui citados constituyen 
un ejemplo inexpugnable, no nacen a-is/a-das, sino que incitan y convocan 
a la polifonia ajena: el poema, desde su inicio, didlogo entre el hombre y su 
entorno, se convierte, en la perspectiva de la pragmatica, en plaza publica de 
encuentro verbal. 

Lugar comun, “espacio locutivo” arrebatado a la convencién y tomado con 
el afan de desviarse de lo establecido, como se aprecia en la voz de Derek 
Walcott, para instaurar una alternativa a la poética del absoluto, que en 
Occidente se expresa en la metafisica, en la filosofia del ser y la unidad. 
Esta queda volatizada el discurso de la insularidad que enuncia un existir 
y un pensamiento que, en términos imaginarios, resquebraja la realidad 
compacta el continente para tornarse archipiélago. De sus particularidades y 
consecuencias ha dejado constancia en varios lugares Edouard Glissant: 


Hoy, este pensamiento de sistema que, de buen grado llamo “pensa- 
miento continental”, ha flaqueado al no considerar el no sistema generali- 
zado de las culturas del mundo. Otra forma de pensamiento, mas intuitiva, 
mas fragil, amenazada, pero en sintonia con el caos-mundo y con sus 
impredecibilidades, se desarrolla, sustentada quiza por las ciencias hu- 
manas y sociales, pero deslizada hacia una visién de la poética y de lo 
imaginario del mundo. Califico este pensamiento como “archipiélago”, un 
pensamiento asistematico, inductivo, en exploracién de la impredecil 
dad de la totalidad-mundo y conciliando escritura con oralidad y oralidad 
con escritura. Los continentes, me parece, se tornan archipiélagos, al 
menos, vistos desde fuera. Las Américas tienden a configurarse como 
un archipiélago, se agrupan en regiones, sobreponiéndose a las fronteras 
nacionales. A mi juicio, debemos devolver al término “region” la dignidad 
que le es propia. Europa tiende a la archipielizacion. Las regiones lin- 
glisticas, las regiones culturales, mas alla de los limites nacionales, son 
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islas, pero islas abiertas, factor que representa su principal condicion de 

supervivencia. (45-6) 
Ese “conjunto, generalmente numeroso, de islas agrupadas en una superficie 
mas o menos extensa de mar” que el DRAE perfila bajo la voz “archipiélago” 
abre una nueva dimensi6n en la vision del mundo de la que brota una 
cartografia de relaciones 0, mas rigurosamente, de formas de relacion 
fundamental para el desarrollo de las literaturas periféricas en el seno de 
la globalizacién. Las fisuras en el monolito del pensamiento de una voz 
por naturaleza tangente como la insular proclama no sélo la diversidad, tal 
y como ha sostenido Claudio Guillén (2005), sino también una “poética 
de la Relacién”, que exige no ver al otro como otro, como el enemigo, el 
esclavo, el inculto, al que se debe ocultar, ningunear, en-cubrir... Fusionar, 
en definitiva, con el pensamiento propio, “hacer continente”, invirtiendo el 
movimiento de las islas, su fundacién de un espacio poético que se colmata 
mediante esta légica de poder. Lejos de su afan por conquistar y estrechar los 
mapas rellenando los blancos de la geografia, Walcott, fortunate traveller, 
apuesta por un andar poético y epistemolégico que amplie los horizontes 
en Midsummer: 

And this is the lot of all wanderers, this is their fate, 


that the more they wander, the more the world grows wide. 

So, however far you have travelled, your 

steps make more holes and the mesh is multiplied— 

or why should you suddenly think of Tomas Venclova, 

and why should | care about whatever they did to Heberto 

when exiles must make their own maps, when this asphalt 

takes you far from the action, past hedges of unaligned flowers? (26) 


El pensamiento archipiélago milita en la fractura y en el reconocimiento 
de los semejantes, otras lenguas y lenguajes, unica via hacia con-vivencia, 
para un decir ante otros, que es un decir entre otros, con otros, igualitario, 
alternativo a lo que Walter Mignolo ha definido, con acierto, como 
“geopolitica del conocimiento” y “conocimiento colonial y subalterno”. Una 
expresiOn que salga al encuentro de la alteridad constituye la primera de las 
consecuencias del “pensamiento archipi¢lago”. El ser humano se enfrenta a 
un panorama distinto al hasta ahora tenido como modelo hegemonico, ya que 
de los sistemas de pensamiento 0, lo que es lo mismo, de los pensamientos 
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de sistema, no se puede decir que hayan aportado grandes aciertos, si se 
analiza detenidamente la historia de las mentalidades. El archipiélago 
supone un modo de proceder distinto: no pretende elaborar, como se ha 
hecho hasta ahora, un Relato omnipresente y omnipotente. La explicacién 
s6lo ha generado desconfianza y el agnosticismo campa a sus anchas en la 
causalidad del pensamiento; definitivamente, el ser humano se encuentra en 
la actualidad en una encrucijada y sélo puede acogerse a nuevas gramdticas 
de la creacion. 

Estas se sustentan en una busqueda permanente del sujeto, en su necesidad 
imperiosa de (re)encontrarse, de propiciar, en palabras de Walcott, another 
life. El creador insular se encuentra especialmente facultado ante este nuevo 
paisaje, porque comprende, ya que éstas siempre han sido sus coordenadas, 
la multiplicidad propulsada en la eclosién de esas periferias que volatilizaron 
la necesidad de hallar una identidad definitiva. Ajeno al impulso centripeto de 
las culturas dominantes, se lanza a una actividad que lo ha diferenciado en el 
contexto de los continentes y rastrea sin dificultades sus propias inquietudes, 
con el fin de trenzarlas con las de otros archipiélagos a través de la intuicién, 
la fragilidad, la ambigiiedad de is/as-raices. 

EI ser, inaprensible, se busca los vericuetos de los lenguajes, en el contacto 
con savia nueva; la raiz unica y exclusiva carece de sentido en un mundo 
que se desterritorializa y fragmenta progresivamente y sin retorno. El 
ocaso de la unicidad ilustrada, la ruptura del canon y la realidad estriada 
y caleidoscépica abre la tierra al rizoma y las posibilidades que Guattari 
y Deleuze le otorgaron: conexién, heterogeneidad, multiplicidad, ruptura 
asignificante y caracter cartografico. Las coordenadas para interpretar la 
realidad que la posmodernidad introdujo y la correccién de sus excesos en 
la neomodernidad, permiten a las poéticas insulares intentar comprender 
una realidad impenetrable desde las categorias de la metafisica heredada. 
Conceptos como amistad, imaginaci6n, mito, diversidad y relacién asientan 
un pensamiento otro, que discrepa de la norma y goza de una legitimad 
antafio insospechada que, ademas, tolera asomarse con coherencia a la 
extraordinaria complejidad y multiplicidad del mundo actual. En ese sentido, 
como apunta Glissant, se roza un “no sistema de pensamiento”, pues ya lo 
sustancial no radica en la relacién entre lo general y lo particular, sino en el 
intercambio con otras islas en el archipiélago de la cultura. En él se sustenta 
el desvelamiento del ser, ya que la mayor inmersién en la alteridad resulta 
directamente proporcional al conocimiento que se tendra de uno mismo: 
“Cuanto mas conciencia tenga —afirma Glissant— de la Relacién de Martinica 
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con el Caribe y del Caribe con el mundo, como en un sistema, 0 en un no 
sistema, mas martiniqués seré, al menos eso pienso” (15). 
Se ha recelado siempre de la fractura en el sistema, pues se temia, y alin se 
teme, que presentarse ante otras voces pueda implicar la disolucién de la 
propia en la marafia de microclimas culturales y lingiiisticos que habitan el 
mundo. Sin embargo, y ahi la voz del antillano no se ha cansado de clamar 
en el desierto, después de Babel sdlo cabe participar del coloquio de todas 
las lenguas del planeta para asegurar la propia supervivencia y la de otras 
culturas amenazadas por la imparable degluci6n y la homogeneizacion del 
pensamiento unico. El viaje a Babilonia de Walcott incita a las regiones a 
traspasar los limites que ellas misma aceptaron 0 les impuso otro que se 
encarg6 de trazar sus fronteras tanto politicas como mentales. La siguientes 
palabras de Omeros surcan los tépicos y asumen su tradicion sin esos 
complejos de inferioridad que han acosado a los poetas insulares: 

England seemed to him merely the place of his birth. 

How odd to prefer, over its pastoral sites— 

reasonable leaves shading reasonable earth— 

these loud-mouthed forest on their illiterate heights, 

these springs speaking a dialect that cooled his mind 

more than pastures with castles! To prefer the hush 

of a hazed Atlantic worried by the salt wind! 

Others could read it as “going back to the bush,” 

but harbour after crescent harbour closed his wound. (88) 
Superar las barreras continentales y abrazar la region cultural resulta 
fundamental para la supervivencia de esos continentes que se tornan 
archipiélagos. Este representa algo mas que la displicencia que enmascaran 
la tolerancia y el cosmopolitismo caracteristicos de un poder que se jacta de 
respetar la pluralidad de las culturas. En ese sentido, la concepcién de la isla 
de Walcott posee una gran modernidad. Su intuicién se adivina en la critica 
literaria posmoderna en los analistas del discurso caribefio, que buscan 
esa isla que se repite, al decir de Benitez Rojo, con una copia distinta que 
funde y refunde materiales etnolégicos en distintas partes del planeta. Las 
obras de Wilson Harris, Edouard Glissant, Bernabé, Confiant, Chamoiseau 
o Derek Walcott surcan el universo literario en busca de patrones, puntos 
de conexién de una realidad que ha dejado de ser monolitica para confluir 
en la naturaleza diversa —y al mismo tiempo compacta— del archipiélago. 
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Este interés investigador ha derivado en lo que Benitez Rojo ha propuesto 
llamar discurso atldntico 0 de la Nueva Atlantida, en el que las culturas 
periféricas poseen un papel fundamental, pues de ellas depende, en gran 
medida, el futuro de esta propuesta que busca una convivencia cultural 
verdaderamente democratica y respetuosa en el seno de la globalizacion. 
Tarea que, como sostiene no esta exenta de dificultades como ha sostenido 
el pensador cubano recientemente: 
Mis ideas al respecto, son simples y complejas a la vez: para estudiar 

dichas sociedades es preciso tomar en cuenta, simultaneamente, estos 

tres paradigmas de conocimiento, esto es, el moderno, el posmoderno 

y el narrativo, que yo prefiero llamar el de los Pueblos del Mar. Es aqui, 

precisamente, donde entra a jugar mi proposicién de que el discurso del 

Caribe cese de llamarse asi para integrarse a un discurso de referentes 

mas amplios que, a falta de mejor nombre, he llamado discurso novoat- 

lantico. [...] Mas atin, como toda red, el archipiélago de Nueva Atlantida 

esta conectado a masas 0 fuerzas que tiran de ella, las cuales, en nuestro 

caso, serian las tierras firmes de Europa, Africa y América. Hasta aho- 

ta, hay que concluir que los mayores tirones han provenido de Europa. 

Chanu, Braudel, Wallerstein, por ejemplo, en sus excelentes obras sobre 

el Atlantico, echan una mirada a nuestro gran archipiélago, pero lo hacen 

desde un punto de vista europeo, especialmente desde la perspectiva del 

comercio y de la formacién de una economia atlantica, dentro de lo que 

se ha dado en llamar ‘sistema mundial europeo’ o ‘sistema capitalista 

mundial’. Y sin embargo, nuestras islas no son tan europeas como incluso 

nosotros mismos pensamos -tal vez porque eso es lo que nos ensefiaron 

en las escuelas. También hay en ellas mucho de América y de Africa que 

se suele pasar por alto. (285-6) 
Una Atlantida, por tanto, que nada tiene de semejante a la platénica; y dista, 
asimismo, de todos los enfoques que, en la estela del fildsofo, han reducido 
la expresi6n insular a mero tema de cultura. Esos estudios, que ha padecido 
también la obra de Walcott, se han empefiado en enlazar la Atlantida 
con el paraiso de Gaugin, los buenos salvajes de Defoe con las utopias 
renacentistaso la insula Barataria... Bajo este prisma, la isla se ha tomado 
como lazo territorial la mayoria de las veces y, en las mas afortunadas, se ha 
convertido en simple simbolo o metafora que el lector debe trascender para 
llegar realmente a los grandes contenidos y aciertos formales de la obra. 
Estas aproximaciones, en las que abunda una busqueda de lo exotico y la 
aventura, resultan por su enfoque tangenciales, por cuanto olvidan aspectos 
de enorme importancia relacionados con la dinamica antropoldgica y creativa 
que subyace en la expresi6n artistica. Pues no se trata de levantar una fantasia 
caprichosa sobre la realidad, sino de encarar, como ha hecho Walcott, el 
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hecho insular y reconocer a los demas en el pluriverso de unas voces que, 
por fin, pueden participar de la tertulia inaugurada por unas periferias que se 
rebelaron contra la voz impuesta. 

Esta Nueva Atlantida fusiona y al mismo tiempo aleja a esas islas unidas 
por vinculos no sélo geograficos, sino imaginarios y poéticos: las literaturas 
insulares y en general, todas aquellas tachadas de periféricas, emplazan hoy 
al ser humano a pensar de una manera alternativa, que consiste en penetrar 
poéticamente todas las realidades que concurren en un mundo en el que los 
viejos moldes gnoseoldgicos han perdido todo su potencial. En ese sentido, la 
obra de Walcott constituye una provocacién necesaria, un centro de gravitacion 
en el que resulta posible el cantico singular en el seno de una comunidad 
imaginaria que crece de espaldas al coro apabullante. Su cantico nutre, con 
una melodia tan auténtica como necesaria, esa poética del archipiélago, fruto 
de las producciones culturales de islas unidas en la inmensidad acuatica por 
vasos comunicantes que hacen de todas las islas la isla. 
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This article hopes to discuss and throw some light onto some fundamental 
aspects of Mikhail Bakhtin’s earliest writings, which are: “Art and 
Answerability” (1919), “Toward a Philosophy of the Act” (1919-21), 
“Author and Hero in Aesthetic Activity” (ca. 1920-3) and “The Problem of 
Content, Material and Form in Verbal Art” (1924). I critically refer to the 
periodization of Bakhtin’s career, which rests upon the differences found 
between his ‘early’ and ‘other’ writings, so as to comment upon the turns of 
Bakhtin’s thought. Apart from showing Bakhtin’s disagreements with Kant 
and the Russian Formalists, | show my own disagreements with Bakhtin 
and the Bakhtinians. In assessing the vitality of Bakhtin’s early texts for 
present-day scholarship, concepts like “answerability,” “intersubjectivity” 
and “outsidedness” are explored—as well as his somehow innovative views 
on the “other,” “content” and “form.” Finally, and by way of example, I 
introduce some fruitful, at times unintentional, reaccentuations of Bakhtinian 
philosophy by the feminist thinkers of today. 
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The long career of the Russian thinker Mikhail M. Bakhtin (1895-1975) 
extends over a period of about sixty years. In such a scope of time, Bakhtin 
occupies himself with the study of a rich variety of disciplines—the body, 
discourse, the other, carnival, the novel—from different angles—history, 
sociology, religion, literary criticism, philosophy. Bakhtin likes rereading 
his former texts in order to add some kind of epilogues to them. In these 
epilogues, sometimes Bakhtin changes his original premises so much that 
he seems to be theorizing upon new concepts all together—as in his 1973 
‘conclusion’ to the “Chronotope” essay (1937-8). This has been one reason 
to argue that Bakhtin mainly contradicts himself, something I do not always 
agree with—see below. Nevertheless, I more or less agree with Caryl 
Emerson and Gary Saul Morson in their periodization of Bakhtin’s career, 
which can be divided into four main periods (Morson & Emerson 66), and 
which reveals the existence of not ‘one’ but ‘many Bakhtins.’ In the light of 
this periodization, the philosophical, and not merely scholarly or critical, 
character of Bakhtin’s thought can notoriously be found in his (very) ‘early’ 
and ‘late’ writings, which share his preoccupation on ethics and aesthetics! As 
for the Russian thinker’s own opinion of himself, in a friendly meeting with 
one of his former students, an elderly Bakhtin declares: “I am a philosopher, 
not a literary critic” (Bocharov). Current scholars suggest that some of 
Bakhtin’s early writings either respond to Kant’s three famous “Critiques” 
or to Russian Formalism or to both.? Bakhtin’s documented preoccupation 
with ethics and aesthetics starts as early as 1919 with a masterful three- 
page essay entitled “Art and Answerability.” At the time, concerned with the 
scientific privilege given to the arguments for the separation between ‘art’ 
and ‘life,’ Bakhtin writes: 
Art is too self confident ... and too high-flown ... And, of course, life 

has no hope of ever catching up with art of this kind. ‘That's too exalted 

for us'—says life. ‘That's art, after all! All we've got is the humble prose of 

living’ ... But [then] what guarantees the inner connection of the constituent 

elements of a person? Only the unity of my answerability. | have to answer 

with my own life for what | have experienced and understood in art ... [And] 

answerability entails guilt or liability to blame ... For it is certainly easier to 

create without answering for life, and easier to live without any conside- 

ration for art ... Art and life are not one, but they must become united in 

myself—in the unity of my answerability [and this is where ethics starts]. 

(1-2) 
Clearly enough, in this excerpt, Bakhtin is ironically questioning and 
rebelling against the belief in the ‘culture/life split’ postulated first by 
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Kant, later by Russian Formalism, and much later by the New Criticism. 
The phrase “humble prose” seeks to remove the pedantry sometimes 
associated with art; it as well foresees Bakhtin’s concept of and preference 
for a ‘prosaics-’ instead of a ‘poetics-derived’ approach to literature. The 
mentioned “guilt and liability to blame” point to Bakhtin’s forthcoming study 
of the realist/social novel in the 1930s.? Bakhtin thus introduces a concept 
sometimes translated into English as “‘answerability” (Holquist) and others 
as “responsibility” (Morson & Emerson). “Answerability” corresponds to 
the Russian term otvetsvenost, which contains a double meaning involving 
both “to answer” and “to be responsible for.” “Answerability” entails a new 
conception of a ‘respons-ible self,’ who is able of performing responsible 
acts, such as linking an act’s “sense”—let us say ‘culture’ or ‘art’—and its 
“historical actuality”’—let us say ‘everyday acting’ or ‘life’-—(1919-21: 2). 
In the move toward this ‘ethical self,’ some have seen a critical rephrasing 
of Kant’s question ‘what should I do?’ as *how should I act before this other 
I (who can answer me back)?’ (Nielsen 118)—an ‘other I’ who can also be 
the author of a novel, as we will see. 

The answerable/ethical act must fulfill certain characteristics. First, it is 
personal, unique, necessary and committed. The original Russian word 
referring to this answerable act is postupok, whose etymology means “the 
taking of a step” (Liapunov 1995: xix). This explains Bakhtin’s formerly 
quoted plea to answer with one’s own life or to position oneself to live/ 
act. Consequently, second, the answerable act is authored or bears the 
“signature” of the respons-ible agent that acts for the other (1919-21: 38). 
Third, it reveals in many manifestations which include ‘thinking’ and also 
‘feeling.’ Bakhtin’s insistence on an “emotional-volitional” being (1920-3: 
97; 1919-21: 33-4, 36-8) might entail a criticism of the “rational-intentional” 
one of phenomenological discourse. The concept of “answerability” is (re) 
elaborated upon in three more essays: “Philosophy of the Act,” which does 
not deal specifically with ‘artistic’ but with ‘aesthetic’ activity; “Author and 
Hero” and the least well-known “Problem of Content, Material and Form,” 
both of which treat the artistic and the ethical domains. 

It must be emphasized that Bakhtin does not conceive ethics, aesthetics or 
human life without the self’s “intersubjective” relationship with the other 
(person), which actually is what lets me be—hence his famous being is co- 
being. The ‘other’ of Bakhtin’s early texts is a generous ‘self’ who confers 
several gifts onto me, such as: the story of my life (1920-3: 154), the whole 
(and not fragmented) image of my body (1920-3, 33), and even my soul 
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(1920-3: 132). Both self and other are concrete, individual and situated 
subjects (1920-3: 23-4; 1919-21: 47, 57-8). Between the self and the other 
there is a rich life that might be theorized through other concepts, such as: 
“outsidedness,” “surplus,” and “finalizability,” among others. Importantly, the 
other’s outside position with respect to my-self is definitively advantageous 
for both. This “outsidedness,” also called “exotopy” (cf. Todorov), provides 
the other with a “surplus” or an “excess of seeing” (1920-3: 23) with which 
she/he can aestheticize my ‘self.’ The “finalizability” imposed on me by the 
aesthetic activity of the other—who looks at, listens and talks to me—is 
absolutely not negative since, Bakhtin believes, it gives me my identity from 
love. In a beautiful although exceptional reference to the mother Bakhtin 
affirms: “The child receives all initial determinations of [him-herself] and 
of [his-her] body from [his-her] mother’s lips and the lips of those around 
[him-her] ... The words of a loving human being are the first and the most 
authoritative words about [him-her]”> (1920-3: 50). We would certainly 
agree that, at its best, “[o]nly love ... is capable of ... encompass[ing] ... the 
concrete manifoldness of Being without impoverishing and schematizing 
it” (1919-21: 64). Considering the centrality of ‘the other’ in Bakhtinian 
thought, if Bakhtin had been in charge to enunciate the verb “to be” for the 
very first time, he would have changed the pronominal order starting with 
“you are” and, therefore, “I am (too)”—Bubnova. 
Faithful to his principles, while fusing theory and practice, Bakhtin gives us 
some clues of how to act be(for)e the other—an ‘other’ that can also be a 
literary text: 
An essential moment ... in aesthetic contemplation is empathizing ... 

This moment ... is always followed [although not chronologically] by the 

moment of objectification, that is, a placing outside oneself of the indivi- 

duality understood through empathizing ... a return into itself. [It is] only this 

returned-into-itself consciousness [that] gives form, from its own place, to 

the individuality grasped from inside, that is, shapes it aesthetically as a 

unitary, whole, and qualitatively distinctive individuality ... [In this kind of q 

active empathizing] | do not lose myself completely, nor my unique place 

outside it, even for a moment ... It is | who empathize ... [it] is my act. 

(1919-21: 14-5) 
Ina similar vein, when reading a literary text, an older Bakhtin recommends: 
“I must neither reproduce this [literary] act ... nor [merely] contemplate it 
... but must react to it by performing an answering act of my own” (1920-3: 
148). In a later essay, “The Problem of Content” (1924), Bakhtin’s continual 
usage of the “author/contemplator” compound leads to the conclusion that 
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both author and reader are (re)creators of the text. It appears that the relation 
of ‘the self with the other’ is comparable to that of ‘an author with his/her 
heroes and heroines’ and to that of ‘a reader with a text.’ Therefore, Bakhtin 
demands for (ethical) acting in art the same ‘anti-merging’ steps he demands 
for (ethical) acting life. In fact, this is one of the reasons for a philosopher to 
deal with art (1920-3: 89, 191; 1919-21: 61). 

In the 1920s, Bakhtin produces one of his earliest (afterwards usual) massive 
studies on the history of European literature, where he examines many kinds 
of authors, more or less dogmatic, from Ancient to Modern times. Bakhtin 
resolves that “[iJn th[e] cases ... [where] the hero[-ine] ceases to coincide 
with him[-her]self, ... the author loses [power]” (1920-3: 177). One can 
say almost without doubt that Bakhtin develops this very proposition in his 
theorization of “polyphony” in Dostoevsky’s novel and in later writings. 
Bakhtin makes other important recoveries for literary scholarship, such as 
the study of the work-of-art’s socio-historical context and subject-matter. 
Therefore, he asserts: the “basic task of aesthetics is the study of ... form 
and content in their essential and necessary interrelationship” (1924: 317). 
Bakhtin’s turn to literary content obviously is a reaction against Formalism, 
which is concerned exclusively with what, for him, are not the ‘formal’ but the 
‘material’ (or linguistic-derived) aspects of the word. Bakhtin’s conception 
of form is innovative since it involves several relationships, starting with 
the one of author, text and reader (e.g. 317). Consequently, he praises the 
sociological method of writing/reading literature, which “not only transcribes 
the ethical event [of the work’s content,] ... but [goes further] ... into broader 
social and historical inter connections” (289-90). Some decades afterwards, 
the Bakhtin’s Circle would turn this idea into a poetics of literature must 
always be a sociological poetics—cf. Medvedev & Bakhtin.° 

As promised in the introduction, I would now like to cherish the coeval 
spirit of Bakhtin’s ideas, for instance, in the field of feminism. Feminists 
who revise Bakhtin’s oeuvre underline that gender is certainly one of its 
major blind spots. Such revisions of and challenges to Bakhtin’s legacy 
have derived in a current of thought, which dates from the 1990s, known as 
“Feminist Dialogics.”” Being as dialogical as possible, dialogical feminists 
have denounced not only the andro- but also the Euro- centrism of Bakhtin 
and his followers—including some feminists. Thus, Karen Hohne and Helen 
Wussow have suggested to extend the meaning attributed to ‘feminine 
difference’ so as to include “Hispanics, lesbians and gay men, African and 
Native Americans, and other marginalized peoples whose voices have been 
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and ... continue to be devalued and silenced” (xi). But Bakhtin can also 
be found in other feminist writings, not specifically ‘dialogic,’ of which I 
can provide examples. As observed by Nira Yuval-Davis, Italian women’s 
special way of having dialogues makes emphasis on the terms ‘rooting’ and 
‘shifting.’ These two key words remind us of Bakhtin’s advice quoted above 
to use both ‘empathy’ and ‘objectification’ in ethic-aesthetic activity. 
The idea is that each participant in the dialogue brings with her the 

rooting in her own membership and identity, but at the same time tries to 

shift in order to put herself in a situation of exchange with women who have 

different membership and identity. [Italian women have] called this form of 

dialogue ‘transversalism’ ... Two things are vital in [its] developing ... Firstly, 

the process of shifting should not involve self-decentering, that is losing 

one's own rooting and set of values ... Secondly, the process of shifting 

should not homogenize the ‘other.’ (130) 
No doubt, practicing either transversalism or Bakhtinian and Bakhtinian- 
derived suggestions would improve dialogue (with peoples, texts) in 
precious and effective ways. 
One cannot but guess Bakhtin’s influence on Anzaldiia’s concern with ‘tone,’ 
whose character (like that of the act) is unique, personal and clearly situated. 
Furthermore, ‘tone’ corroborates the different perspectives of women’s 
contexts and of feminisms. Perhaps more reaccentuations of Bakhtin’s words 
resonate in Benhabib’s conception ofa ‘concrete other,’ in Gilbert and Gubar’s 
massive studies on ‘women authors,’ in Morrison’s re-membering of her 
Beloved’s ‘fragments,’ in hooks’s call for ‘sincere’ even if hostile dialogue, 
in Showalter’s recovery of ‘content’ and ‘herstory,’ in Waugh’s rewriting of 
‘relational identity,’ in Lauretis’s redefinition of ‘experience,’ in Gilligan’s 
‘ethics of care,’ in Lugones’s celebration of mestizaje, in French Feminists’ 
renaming of ‘the body,’ in women of color’s ‘blaming’ accusations, in white 
women’s acknowledgment of ‘guilt,’ in feminist dialogicians’ advocation 
for the ‘exotopian’ enrichment and collaboration among feminisms... It 
should not be very difficult to find more instances of the contemporaneity 
of Bakhtin’s ideas.* Therefore, I would kindly ask you to continue this task 
yourselves, as I am now obliged to finalize my article. 
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Endnotes 


1 Periodizations are usually susceptible of criticism. In a forthcoming essay, I argue that 
Bakhtin’s preoccupation with ethics continues in an intermediate (so-called “IIla”) period. 
Thus, the reading of a novel from the perspective of Bakhtin’s “Discourse” can very well 
test the novel’s ethical potential. Instead of radically changing or contradicting himself, 
Bakhtin’s thought turns from a philosophy of the act-in-general into a philosophy of 
language-as-act. 

2 Bakhtin’s philosophical formation lies in German Phenomenology, from which he 
even takes the notion of ‘dialogics,’ although many scholars misleadingly attribute it to 
Bakhtin. 

3 Ina subsequent work, Bakhtin asserts that the theorization on the mentioned split supposes 
a“fail[ure]” in “contemporary philosophy” (1919-21: 21). In another one, Bakhtin mentions 
that life is already imbued with art (1924: 275-6, 281), which evidences the impossibility 
to separate them. Finally, his enriching definition of the ‘world of life’ anticipates Husserl’s 
notion of Lebenswelt. 

4 In subsequent writings, Bakhtin will come to say that we have no “alibi” in acting/being 
(1919-21: 40, 42). 

5 The Bakhtin of the 1930s reverences the ‘word’ thanks to which I can re-author myself, 
a consideration related to ‘unfinalizability.” Against Morson and Emerson’s argument, I 
do not think this a contradiction. One must always bear in mind that Bakhtin’s word is 
both necessarily contextualized, or finalized, and unfinalized, or open reaccentuations/ 
resignifications in future contexts. More contradictory is Bakhtin’s despise for poetry in his 
period obsessively focused on the novel, as in his evaluation of novelistic “Discourse.” His 
late attempt to publish a whole book on the Bildungsroman is not coherent either with his 
disgust for realism in 1920-3. 

6 The social method refers to “several attempts made between 1900 and 1930 to found a 
new science of literature based on contemporary work on sociology” (Liapunov 1990: 322). 
Unfortunately, the work of sociological criticism “was increasingly attacked as ‘vulgar 
socialism’ ” to the point of reaching radical consequences, e.g.: “Pereverzer [a scholar] was 
arrested in 1938, spending the next eighteen years in prison” (323). 

7 Bakhtin does not read women-writers or write on any kind of women-related issue. 
Questions like these are criticized by feminist dialogicians, among them: Bauer, Herrmann, 
and Pearce. Adding up to these criticisms, the early Bakhtin describes both ‘femininity’ and 
‘joy’ as ‘passivity’ (1920-3: 125, 136). Bakhtin will contradict his opinion on joy (but not 
on femininity) in other texts, for instance, in his assessment of carnival. 

8 The trace of Bakhtinian legacy is not exclusive to feminist texts. Bakhtin’s studies of the 
body, emotions and even laughter come earlier than the discipline called Semiotics; his 
theorization on language as discourse and his plea for dialogic dialogue anticipate other 
approaches (e.g. Habermas); his ‘fourth postulate’—the centrality of the other, who is 
never described in pejorative terms and is above all located somewhere—foresees current 
works on post-colonialism and ethnicity; his claim to recover subject-matter is crucial to 
the demands of so-called minority writers and the return of ‘thematic criticism;’ his plea 
for a sociology of literature verges on Cultural Studies; and so on and so forth. Ultimately, 
Bakhtin’s concern with ethics is shared by many people in and out the Humanities in the 
present day. 
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Molly Keane’s Big House ghosts: 
representation of real and 
imaginary Ireland in Full House 
and Time After Time. 
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Dublin City University 


Anglo-Irish writer Molly Keane (1904-1996) was born Mary ‘Nesta’ Skrine 
into an Anglo-Irish Ascendancy family. She started to write in the 1920s 
under the pseudonym M. J. Farrell, a name borrowed from an Irish public 
house: “She needed a pseudonym since in her Anglo-Irish and somewhat 
philistine world, writing was no occupation for a young woman” (Devlin v). 
Along with Somerville and Ross or Elizabeth Bowen, Keane is one of the 
major voices in Anglo-Irish literature due to her magnificent depiction of 
Big House life, providing the Big House novel sub genre with a new poetical 
force while revising some of the most important works of this fiction. Taking 
into consideration that her works cover nearly all the twentieth century and 
that she had set mostly all her novels in the context of the Big House—an 
Anglo-Irish emblem or a result of it—she can be considered the voice of 
the sub genre in the last century. Through her narrative discourse, the world 
of the now obsolete Anglo-Irish Protestant Ascendancy comes again into 
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life with a brilliance and sorrow which shakes the reader. The Big House, 
the symbol of the landlord world, is depicted as place both literally and 
metaphorically and at the same time, it is given a symbolical aura which 
eclipses characters and plots in her novels, coming into scene as the main 
character of the story: 
The Irish “Big House” has a great importance in Molly Keane's fiction 
because the Anglo-Irish families that she writes about are dominated by it. 
As English exiles and conquerors of a foreign land it is their island fortress 
where they can carry on an upper-class tradition of hunting, shooting, 
fishing, Englishness. They have no real contact with the Irish who su- 
rround them. They see the Irish as only fit to be gardeners and domestic 
servants. (Blackwood 317) 
In my opinion, Keane’s oeuvre can be divided into two main literary 
creative periods. I say two, because I firmly believe that the splitting up 
of her oeuvre in two different periods depends on different factors: firstly, 
because she published her first works under the pseudonym M. J. Farrell. 
Secondly, due to the huge temporary gap that covered her silence after 
the death of her husband and the publication of her three later novels, and 
finally, because those first works share a similar treatment of the themes 
of the Big House novel from a traditional point of view, sort of speaking. 
The three later works, extremely acclaimed, were published under her real 
name, in her elderly years, and they survived the sub genre itself, as we can 
understand them as a kind of post-Big House novel, since the author has 
depicted in them a portrait of the Ascendancy and the Big House, along 
with the Big House novel itself, which is but a subversive revision of the 
sub genre themes and conventions she had developed in her earlier literary 
period. As Vera Kreilkamp has stated in the Foreword to the first published 
volume devoted to the author: 
readers describe her work, for example, as illustrating the genre of Big 
House fiction, the post-Big House novel, and the Gothic; as subversive 
feminist writing; and as central to the development of the contemporary 
lesbian novel. Mary Breen insists that Keane's work belongs not to the 
tradition of realistic fiction, but to the Irish comic tradition of Swift and 
Edgeworth. Ironically, both the novelist’s complex straddling of multiple 
genres and her popularity among general as well as academic readers 
may well account for the slow critical acknowledgment of her fullest 
achievement. (7) 


Along with Somerville and Ross and Elizabeth Bowen, Keane is recognised 
nowadays as one of the major voices of the Big House novel. In fact, we can 
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find in her oeuvre some traces also present in the works of the other writers. 
For some scholars, Keane is the heir to Somerville and Ross’s tradition: 
Reviewers were generally appreciative of Molly Keane's novels from 

the publication of Young Entry; American critics found the fox-hunting life 

foreign but delighted in the antics of the ascendancy, while British and 

Irish reviewers saw Keane as worthy successor to Somerville and Ross. 

The cruel acuity of her perception was noted, and her mixture of comic wit 

and poetic sensibility was called delightful. (Weekes 151-2) 
Although she also shares some similar patterns with Bowen—mainly in her 
delight for detail and masterly characterisation schemes and atmosphere’s 
depiction—her work differs from hers in her denial of an idealised past 
(Kreilkamp 174). Although it is important to remark the powerful meaning 
the Big House achieves as place in both writers’ works. Keane does not only 
make homage to these two major figures of Big House novelists, she also 
revises subjects and conventions present in the works of other great voices 
of the sub genre. For instance, the Gothic atmosphere depicted in Sheridan 
Le Fanu’s great work Uncle Silas is also present in her works, not only in 
her first novels, as in Full House, but mostly in her later creations, basically 
in the construction of atmospheres and the revision of some themes and 
motifs present in Le Fanu. So, in absorbing the main conventions of the 
sub genre, Keane creates in her fictional world a kind of canvas where 
two levels of reality collide. Her Ireland is the Ireland of the Ascendancy, 
an Ireland of the past. The scenario where the plots are taken into life is 
the magnificent and decadent universe of the Big House. Sense of place, a 
constant in her work, is present too, because the Big House is place not only 
literary but physical. It is the main character, it engulfs characters and plots. 
Keane turns to elements of the supernatural and mythical worlds in order 
to expose the unreal reality of the Big House. The agonising presence of the 
past and the wasted life of the characters living in their frustrated lives are 
common to all these plots. Comparing some of the great moments of these 
two works, we try to expose that dual universe. 
The aim of this article is to approach Molly Keane’s imaginary world through 
her superb characterisation schemes, subtle atmospheres and thorough detail 
in order to value her delicateness and magnificent creative legacy mainly 
focusing on two of her great novels—Full House and Time After Time— 
comparing her depiction of Big House Ireland in her two creative periods. The 
real and the imaginary crash in her fiction, the innocence and the apparent are 
masterly weaved, in order to narrate the collapsing of the Ascendancy. 
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Full House (1935) belongs to her first writing period. It was published under 
the pseudonym M. J. Farrell and shares some characteristics in its writing 
schemes and plot atmospheres with the other work. Keane’s depiction of Big 
House life in this work is characterised by her acute and subtle irony, an irony 
which she employs to make a kind of pantomime of Ascendancy’s Ireland, 
also a little bit nostalgic. This is the main difference to take into account when 
comparing her two writing periods. Time After Time (1983), published under 
her real name and belonging to her second creative period, does not share 
that tone. In this novel Keane presents the reader a world where nostalgia 
and sentimentalism have no place, the grotesque pervades her fiction. Irony 
is used to develop an atmosphere of decadence; black humour describes the 
pathetic lives of a kind of shadows, of ghosts, mere caricatures of a golden 
past now long gone and forgotten: “In Keane’s best novels, nostalgia is, in 
fact, the disease of victims who are trapped by delusions about the past” 
(Kreilkamp 174). M. J. Farrell’s Ascendancy’s world and Molly Keane’s 
one are the two sides of the coin, as the past in an engraving, a testimony 
of how time corrupts its mere remembrance. The ruins of the Big House are 
made fiction in her words, they are transformed into legend. In the twilight 
of the regime of the Big House, the past, in the form of its ghosts, haunts the 
present, leaving no place for the future. 

In Full House, probably one of the finest of her works, her main literary motifs 
and topics are condensed, providing the text of a remarkable magnitude, 
while she elaborates in her narrative discourse a kind of epitaph for the 
Anglo-Irish landed world along with an extremely acid and bitter criticism 
on Ascendancy’s sins. This is the reason why this work has been chosen as 
representative example of her first writing period. I propose to analyse an 
episode where the lonely and sad little governess of the house, the bearded 
Miss Parker, is given the leading role, in order to expose the imaginary reality 
present in the Big House of the Birds, Silverue. The governess is one of the 
typical elements present in Keane’s Big House novels. Also, governesses 
were part of the daily life of Big House families: they were responsible for the 
children’s education and they normally were Protestants or from an English 
background, as it seem to be the case of Miss Parker. This character stands 
as a symbolism for the hybrid quality of the Anglo-Irish Ascendancy. 

The episode of Miss Parker’s transformation into a seal is the very moment 
when Keane unveils the other reality of the world depicted in her novel. 
Miss Parker is the lonely governess of the Big House. She has no life, no 
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house, and no children of her own. She is a mere shadow in the perfect world 
of the Birds, as a ghost which haunts the silent corridors of the dwelling. 
In fact, although the narrator insists that Silverue has no “real” ghost, Miss 
Parker becomes that absent presence, as an heir or refection of the deceased 
girls from the past, whose agonies pervade the atmosphere of the house: 
“Although Silverue was not haunted by any ghost, some of the terror of these 
unfortunate girls and some of their unhappiness could still be felt at quite 
hours” (141). Being denied transforms her into a spectre: nobody cares about 
her, about her feelings because she is part of a way of living, of an established 
rule, an object. Silverue ignores her existence too, showing her an unkind and 
unfriendly face; even the family ignores her existence most of the time: “I’m 
only the governess. I don’t matter. It will be quite a good joke when it occurs 
to them that they’ ve forgotten me. The true sadness of being herself had never 
struck Miss Parker till now” (163). In fact, nobody knows her because nobody 
cares: “Molly Keane has always been adept at describing the agonies of 
humiliation and in her characterisation of this unfortunate governess she gives 
a chilling portrait of a human being whose whole experience is excruciatingly 
humiliating” (Blackwood 319). She is denied her femininity, even, so she is 
taken her humanity. Her beard focuses all her moments of intimacy, all her 
efforts to make it disappear are pathetic due to their inefficacy. She sums up 
her pointless life with terrifying coarseness: 
For really, Miss Parker had little to complain about. Plenty of food, a 

moderately soft bed, a fascinating child to teach, a beautiful if lonely part 

of Ireland to live in. That was it, the loneliness, no other governess to speak 

to, no cinema to go in free time. [...] This terrible feeling of aloneness, of 

belonging to no world at all had never oppressed her so heavily as now. [...] 

But here, with the Birds, one had nothing. One lived a life betwixt and bet- 

ween the servants and the family. Nothing to give. Nothing given. (25-6) 
Thus, Miss Parker symbolises the Ascendancy in Ireland, the hybrid nature 
of Anglo-Ireland: in the middle of two cultures, belonging neither to one 
nor to the other. She does not belong to the servants’ world, neither to the 
family. She stays alone. Her universe is the schoolroom, a sad and lonely 
place, as in other of Keane’s novels, a negation of future, where children are 
kept apart from the adults’ world: “She went through the doors that divided 
the schoolroom wing from the rest of the house and she ran down the lovely 
flowing staircase, with that alien sense—of which this part of the house 
made her so fully conscious—strong in her” (275). She is not even a woman, 
compared with beautiful and lovely and uncanny young Lady Bird. She is 
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neither a mother: she loves and grows up the child of another woman, a child 
who really does not care for her or for her love for him. With her bearded 
face as metaphor for her lack of femininity, the governess represents a kind 
of legendary or mythic figure, an unreal vision of the Big House, always 
compared with furry animals: “I do like her, you know, she’s like a little hen- 
mouse or a little bat or a baby seal” (25). 
Miss Parker is so paralysed, so atrophied, that she does not even think about 
her own needs or feelings, she lacks the ability to feel, as a ghost: “It was 
outside her conception of life to ask for what she wanted or to take what 
she wanted” (148). When the day of the boat trip she is abandoned in a 
rock in the middle of the sea, Miss Parker suffers real loneliness, physical 
negation and at the same time, self-affirmation: “And because she was for 
once without people she was less lonely. For it was the loneliness of being 
with people that Miss Parker knew about, not the divine aloneness of being 
by herself” (158). Her pointless existence is represented by the paralysis 
in her behaviour, her ghostly nature: “Into the emptiness of Miss Parker’s 
body and spirit this thin air was coming. And yet it could not. She was too 
impossible. She knew too little of any possibility in life. She had never been 
gay. She had never been wanton” (159). Keane transforms her in a little seal, 
beyond reality, the lonely rock as her only universe, as alienated and unreal 
as the Big House and its demesne: 
She sat on the beach, an expectant she-seal. And she knew reality, 

thinking herself forgotten. Tears ran down her face, and if she had been 

the she-seal she looked so like, she would have wailed her grief aloud, 

squatting there on a rock with sea birds flying about her and the long black 

oilskin coat coming down over her hands like fins, and over her feet. Poor 

little governess, poor little beggar, and they really had forgotten her. (160) 


It is Nick, the Irish sailor, who remembers about her, and who heroically 
rescues Miss Parker from her estrangement. Myth and fantasy are intertwined 
in order to compose this little piece of drama, when through Nick’s eyes 
Miss Parker is given physical significance, when she is transformed into a 
woman, into a person, and her humanity is restored: “He had never given 
more than the most slighting thought to the looks of any one of these unreal 
women” (165). For Nick, as a governess, she represents an unreal woman, 
as a ghost, as a she-seal: 
She did not answer, and when he came near he could hear her sniffing 


and sobbing and was reminded forcibly of one of those sad seals who 
wailed near his house at night. It was as if one of them had become half 
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a woman, a woman in more than her crying. And for one of the Silverue 
governesses, that succession of robot instructresses, to strike Nick as 
human was not stranger than if one of his seals came crying to his door 
for love. (165) 
Their love story is as impossible as if she were the she-seal transformed 
in the tale. Nick discovers the real woman under the seal’s skin, he is able 
to see under the fur, and falls in love with the frail creature hidden inside 
the monster: 

There was a fog before dawn that night, and in the fog the she-seals 
came wailing near Nick's house, and if they did their crying was half in his 
dreams for he dreamt that he opened his door to a woman and it was no 
woman but alittle seal with Miss Parker's voice and she said, “Lady Bird has 
turned me into a seal for getting drunk and neglecting my duties.” (171) 

But her love for Nick transforms her, passion fires her cold heart, she feels 
like a real woman: “She was become a woman all of a sudden, and proudly 
female” (168). Unfortunately, her inability to live and be alive condemns 
her to ostracism under the shadow of the Big House: “A terrible tangled 
weight like a net full of stones was on him; but what could he do for a seal 
or a governess? The one was as remote from him as the other” (171). Her 
short episode of liberation and rebellion ends in nothing when as a seal, 
she comes to his house at night, longing for his love: “At last, full of fear 
and shame Miss Parker tugged at Cheerio’s string and hurried back along 
the shore (past the Kerry cows who had had no success either) and through 
the cold unkind evening to the big house where she lived, but in whose life 
she had so little part” (222). Her sad story transformed into a kind of legend 
of the ill-fated lovers, the sailor and the she-seal, tells the unreal side of 
Ascendancy’s Ireland. Keane elaborates a criticism on Big House follies and 
alienation from the real Ireland. 

In Time After Time Keane elaborates, in my opinion, the subject of the real 
and imaginary Ireland of the Ascendancy through the intense presence of 
the past in the lives of its characters, the Swifts, when an evil creature haunts 
their life to revenge a secret offence that took place long-ago. As in Full 
House, this novel describes a universe which is closed, estranged from the 
world outside, haunted by the past and moral conduct of the Ascendancy: 
“This crumbling household of isolated beings could be read as standing for a 
whole nation—perhaps a whole society—of mutual alienation” (Donoghue 
ix). The real and the imaginary appear represented in the daily life of the Swift 
siblings: the unreal Anglo-Ireland is the world of the Swifts and their decayed 
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house. As monsters or ghosts from the past, the Swifts are characterised as 
imaginary creatures, like Miss Parker in Full House. They are three old 
sisters—ironically christened April, May and Baby June, one widowed, the 
other spinsters—and one elderly brother, one-eyed Jasper, the landlord. Each 
of the siblings has a deficiency: one is deaf, the other is a fingerless woman, 
the other one is half-wit and the landlord is one-eyed: “Characterisation is 
the real meat of this novel; Keane creates a tiny battleground full of people 
who are almost diagrammatically contrasted to each other, each with their 
particular addiction” (ix). They represent the decadent Ascendancy, they 
are mere shadows of the past, black humour portrays them as grotesque 
remains of the ancient times: “The Swifts are all too credible as siblings— 
with their Irish Protestant arrogance, their weary knowledge of each other’s 
flaws, but also their profound ignorance about each other’s dreams” (ix). 
They are like gruesome children trapped in decrepit old bodies, their Big 
House, Durraghglass, like a kind of decadent nursery devoured by Time, the 
only genuine thing in the story. As condemned spirits, they are trapped in 
the suffocating, almost poisoning atmosphere of a ruinous Big House and 
condemned to live together under the same roof by the deceased mother’s will, 
a maternal figure absent physically but monstrously present in her absence: 
When Mummie died (too young and too cruelly) death duties depleted 

the whole structure of Durraghglass, and afterwards a miasma of over- 

draft and mismanagement abetted Mummie’s wishes, holding brother 

and sisters captive for year past forgotten year, locked in inviolable small 

conflicts and old adventures. (11) 
The Swifts have in common their obsessive love for their mother’s memory, 
loving mother who protected them from their real bodies and deficiencies, 
whose love maimed them: “Mummie had taught them how to grow up with 
their maiming and how to ignore its different constrictions” (196). 
Keane turns to sordid details of their intimacy, of their daily life and secret 
sins in order to create this grotesque tale about time, its corruption and as 
in a tragedy, the encumbered moment takes place when a shadow from the 
past materialises itself in the figure of the cousin Leda, who only wants 
vengeance, as the Furies in classic mythology: “In the uneasy silences of 
time there was still something untold and unforgotten about Leda” (91). 
Keane transforms Leda in the magic element which makes both levels of 
reality collide: the unreal and the real in the agonising atmosphere of the 
Big House. Leda is, in her portrayal as a spectre, the uncanny element of 
the plot. She is a kind of goddess of time, one of the Parcae, the Fates, 
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who weaves the mortal’s thread of life and cuts it. Leda is the element 
which establishes the atmosphere of evil in the story, as in a fairy tale, the 
witch who wants to devour the children. She is like a spider, spinning her 
cobweb where the four victims are trapped to be devoured by her anger and 
vengeance. Like the Greek mytho logical figure she is also blind. Leda’s 
blind eyes serve Keane to show the weird element of the story: she sees 
the world of the Swifts as it remains in her memory, an atrophied version 
of the Big House. She is not able to see the corruption which surrounds 
them, or their old and decrepit bodies, neither hers, because she still feels 
beautiful, young and charming, ignoring she is a fat old lady as decrepit 
as her cousins: 
These were the submerged days that Leda’s coming rescued from a 

deep oblivion. Since she could not see Durraghglass in its cold decay, or 

her cousins in their proper ages, timeless grace was given to them in her 

assumption that they looked as though all the years between were empty 

myths. Because they knew themselves so imagined, their youth was 

present to them, a mirage trembling in her flattery as air trembles close 

on the surface of summer roads. What more might she recall? What else 

might she show them of their lost selves? (1 00-1) 
Time is the element which pervades the atmosphere of the Big House: the 
past haunts their lives, represented its heaviness in the foolish behaviour 
of the old siblings, their ceremonies before dinner, their passions for their 
possessions but mostly in the sanctuary the Swifts have created in their 
dead mother’s bedroom: “The door of the mother’s bedroom opened wide 
in welcome to the room sacredly unused but as sacredly swept and dusted” 
(104). Leda, the uncanny and alien element is lodged in her room, the 
ultimate object for her revenge to the Swifts. Keane’s description of the 
sanctuary through Leda’s sensations is really one of the great moments of 
the book, showing the Big House unfriendly welcome to her: 

Her feet were flawless, long boned and soft soled; walking, she used 

them like eyes. She smelled at the air, a gentle dog on a scent. The air of 

that room, venerated, undisturbed, held the sweet stuffy ghosts of Aunt 

Violet's violet scent and violet soap and facepowder on a swansdown puff. 

She could feel the room the same as on that September morning when 

Aunt Violet had spoken so gently, had said goodbye with tears, had given 

her that letter for her mother, then taken it back, saying: no, perhaps better 

post it. Leda remembered everything. (108) 
Leda’s intrusion in the paralysed life of the siblings is like an exorcism of those 
ghosts which kept and still keep them under their yoke. Leda’s vengeance 
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is based on her secret powers over her cousins, on her knowledge of their 
secret sins and weak souls. Her vengeance is represented on her physical 
assault on the dead mother’s memory when the sisters discover what she left 
behind in the wardrobe, the old photograph of the parents broken: 
.», before she opened the door and looked into the spacious half of the 
wardrobe where she had hung Mummie’s lovely dresses closely together 


in order to leave room for Leda’s few belongings—so soon supplemented 
by April. 


Shocked and rather frightened, May drew back from the cupboard, 

to stand and sniff in excited disbelief, before deep anger at the violation 

took its place. Folds of satin and chiffon, beaded corsages, strict pleated 

tweeds, all had been soaked and smeared. [...] Her love of beautiful things, 

her efforts and ceremonies in caring for them, doubled the horror she felt 

at this crazy desecration. (193) 
Once they overcome this sacrilege at their beloved mother’s memory, at the 
honour of their family—represented in the stillness which pervades the room, 
the sacred image of the mother—the Swifts are bound together again but this 
time, the knot between them is real: Leda’s misdoings on them only brought 
them nearer than ever. Once her evil presence is far from the house and the 
yoke of time is broken, the Swifts are liberated: “As he neared the house, he 
was only glad to think that life at Durraghglass, lately so intemperate, could 
now return to its accustomed importances, their establishment unshaken by 
Leda’s appallingly embarrassing behaviour” (242). 
Leda’s presence and intrusion in their atrophied lives makes them feel alive 
again. Once her spectral shadow is vanished, they are taken again to languor 
and paralysis, back again, as Miss Parker, to the real safety of their unreal 
world behind the walls of the demesne and the safe shelter of the dilapidated 
Big House, the uncertain reality they know and are conscious of. The Swifts 
as Miss Parker, as part of the vanished Ascendancy world, they cannot 
be liberated completely from the Big House presence. They are trapped, 
inexorably, in the imaginary realm of the Big House, the illusory Ireland of 
the Ascendancy, the scenario of the past and the legend. 
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Mujeres artistas en Espafia durante el siglo 
XX: anilisis y evolucién de las practicas 
artisticas femeninas. 


Pilar Munoz Lépex 


Hace un siglo, en 1906, hubiese sido imposible que un grupo de personas, 
y entre ellas un gran numero de mujeres, se reuniese a analizar el fendmeno 
de las culturas periféricas 0 marginadas. Y esto, simplemente por el hecho 
de que las mujeres, hace un siglo e incluso mucho después, han estado 
excluidas del conocimiento intelectual y de la educacion, incluso de la mas 
basica, como consecuencia del lugar que se les asigné en la sociedad, un 
lugar secundario y menor, siempre dependiente de la hegemonia del varon, 
en el interior doméstico, en el convento o en el burdel. El discurso de las 
artes, tal como muestra Michael Foucault, se asocia con el poder que impone 
Ja autoridad cultural y textual.' 

En Espafia, como en otros paises, la divisién sexual del trabajo establecia 
la atribucién de espacios, la organizacin del tiempo, 0 los conocimientos 
y destrezas que debian adquirirse. En el caso de la mujer, se limitaban a las 
actividades del Ambito doméstico y el cuidado de la familia. Y aunque a 
finales del siglo XIX la legislacién convirtiese en obligatoria la educaci6n, 
se consideraba exclusivamente para los nifios varones. Las nifias de las 
clases sociales privilegiadas solian escolarizarse en escuelas privadas, 
mayoritariamente religiosas.* Otro rasgo caracteristico del modelo educativo 
que persistird hasta el siglo XX es la diferencia de contenidos. Y asi, mientras 
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en los varones se priorizaban los valores intelectuales, en las nifias se hacia 
hincapié en las “labores propias del sexo”, el decoro y la religién, asi como 
en su papel futuro como esposa y madre.? 

La realizaci6n de practicas artisticas constituy6, partir del siglo XVIII, una 
actividad de las mujeres de los grupos sociales privilegiados, que poseian los 
recursos y el tiempo necesarios. Posteriormente, sin embargo, la aparicién y 
el desarrollo de la burguesia se refleja en un incremento de obras artisticas 
realizadas por mujeres de la clase media, enmarcado en la polémica sobre 
la educacién femenina, y los esfuerzos que algunas de éstas realizan por 
salir de los estrechos limites que se les asignaba. Por otra parte, en una 
sociedad dividida en clases sociales, y en la que hombres y mujeres tenian 
funciones y actividades diferentes, las mujeres de las clases inferiores 
estaban especialmente marginadas de la educacién, y no eran incluidas en 
la ideologia que propugnaba la debilidad, delicadeza, etc., femeninas, que 
tan sdlo se consideraban en las clases superiores. La ideologia del siglo XIX 
consideraba que cualquier actividad de creacién en la myjer, constituia un 
signo de inadecuacin bioldgicao psicolégicaparasus funcionestradicionales, 
seguin el juicio de educadores y pedagogos, influenciados por las ideas de 
autores como Rousseau (1712-1778), Pestalozzi (1746-1827) o Fréebel 
(1782-1852), entre otros. El siglo XIX fue igualmente marco de la polémica 
sobre la educaci6n, caracteristicas, naturaleza y otras variopintas cuestiones 
sobre la mujer, especialmente a partir de la aparicién de reivindicaciones 
femeninas en Inglaterra y Estados Unidos. Frente a esto, desde la cultura 
oficial y el poder politico se promocionéd el modelo de “Angel del hogar”. 
En este contexto, entre 1820-1840,surgieron las primeras autoras literarias, 
que, aunque timidamente, se atrevieron a representar un papel activo en las 
artes, y que tenian una escasa preparacion, tal como nos indica Maria del 
Carmen Simon Palmer.‘ Entre las escritoras mas destacadas del siglo XIX, 
podemos citar a Gertrudis Gomez de Avellaneda, Carolina Coronado, o 
Cecilia Bohl de Faber, “Fernan Caballero”, Concepcion Arenal, Rosalia de 
Castro o Emilia Pardo Bazan . En toda su produccién literaria, aunque bajo 
diferentes perspectivas ideolégicas, se manifiesta en forma clara su protesta 
por la deficiente educacién de las mujeres, asi como la reivindicacién de su 
derecho a la actividad intelectual y a la creacién literaria. 

Elaine Showalter articula la presencia de la mujer en Ia literatura en tres 
niveles: un primer nivel denominado femenine (femenino), en el que las 
autoras se limitan a imitar las pautas literarias del hombre, manteniendo 
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la escala de valores y la ética social impuesta por él. En el segundo nivel 
las autoras comienzan a realizar literatura feminist (feminista), en el que 
la mujer se rebela contra las imposiciones masculinas y comienza a buscar 
su propia filosofia vital; El tercer nivel es el de la literatura female (de la 
mujer), y corresponde a la madurez literaria, en el que la mujer se incorpora 
al proceso social y expresa su individualidad al margen de dependencias e 
imitaciones. Aunque este proceso corresponderia con mas rotundidad y mas 
tempranamente al mundo anglosaj6n, en Espafia también se habria realizado. 
Y no solo en Ia literatura, pues con diferentes matices y modalidades, también 
en Espafia se pueden apreciar estos cambios en la percepcién de la realidad 
y en su interpretacién creativa por medio de la literatura y las artes plasticas. 
Por otra parte, la ideologia subyacente en la sociedad muestra como el peso 
de la tradicién, las convenciones y los estereotipos sociales establecidos 
sobre los “roles” de hombres y mujeres, tienen un peso determinante en la 
produccién y valoracién social de las obras artisticas realizadas por mujeres, 
incluso en nuestros dias. 

En relacin a la situacin juridica, las leyes promovidas por los politicos 
reformistas tras la restauracién monarquica de 1875 seguian proclamando 
claramente la inferioridad y subordinacién de las mujeres, tal como se 
manifestaba en el Cédigo Civil de 1889. En él se establecia la subordinacion 
de la mujer al marido (Articulos 57 y 58), la incapacidad de la mujer para 
administrar sus bienes o para ejercer la patria potestad sobre sus hijos, entre 
otras cosas. Los Cédigos Penal (1870) y de Comercio (1885) sancionaban 
definitivamente la discriminacién formal de las mujeres, dictando incluso 
medidas penales para las transgresiones de la autoridad del marido. Por otra 
parte, el matrimonio continuaba siendo la unica posibilidad aceptada para 
las mujeres, tanto en el terreno econémico como en el de las convenciones 
sociales y las costumbres. En literatura y en las artes plasticas la produccién 
artistica de las mujeres se vinculaba con la educaci6n “de adorno” de las damas 
de las clases sociales privilegiadas, y se toleraba como una manera adecuada 
de Ilenar unos tiempos excesivos de ocio.° Sin embargo, especialmente a 
finales del XIX se advierte cémo las mujeres van adquiriendo conciencia 
de su situacién, y surge una nueva mentalidad que reivindica mejoras, 
especialmente en el terreno de la educacién. Esta reivindicacién se justifica, 
sin embargo, a partir de la funcién de primera socializadora de los hijos. 
Con el acceso al trono, en 1902, de Alfonso XIII, y la muerte de Canovas 
y Sagasta, dirigentes de los partidos liberal y conservador, el régimen de 
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la Restauracién entré en una fase de decadencia que culminaria con el 
establecimiento de la Segunda Republica en 1931. Durante el primer tercio 
del siglo XX aun regian en Espafia las leyes y cédigos del siglo XIX en 
cuanto a las restricciones sobre la capacidad legal de las mujeres. El Censo 
de 1900 nos da la cifra de 55,8% de varones analfabetos frente a un 71,5% 
de mujeres. En 1930, el porcentaje se habia reducido, y el censo nos aporta 
el dato de 38,7% de hombres analfabetos, y 58,2% de mujeres.” El comienzo 
del siglo trajo también un nuevo desarrollo de la industria, especialmente en 
Catalufia, que culminaria con ocasién de la Primera Guerra Mundial (1914- 
18). Esta industrializacion, asi como la polémica suscitada por los nuevos 
comportamientos de las mujeres europeas que se habjan incorporado, en 
ausencia de los hombres, a muchos puestos de trabajo tradicionalmente 
detentados por los varones, propicié en Espajfia, una nueva legislacion de 
las mujeres trabajadoras, como la Ley de la Silla de 1912 0 la prohibicion del 
trabajo nocturno en fabricas y talleres. Por otra parte, la mentalidad general 
no habia cambiado con respecto al siglo anterior, y aquellas que realizaban 
una actividad remunerada, generalmente en trabajos infimos, lo hacian 
como algo transitorio y marginal, pues la unica ocupacién reconocida de 
las mujeres era el matrimonio, el cuidado de los hijos y la vida doméstica, a 
pesar de las muchas horas de trabajo y de las duras condiciones de trabajo 
de las obreras. 

Las mujeres de la aristocracia y la burguesia trataron de encauzar sus 
inquietudes en los campos de la expresién artistica, fundamentalmente a 
través de las Exposiciones Nacionales de Bellas Artes, que se celebraron en 
Espafia desde 1856 hasta 1968. Se constata que frente a dos mil trescientos 
treinta y un artistas masculinos premiados, se concedieron premios, 
galardones honorificos principalmente, a ciento setenta y cuatro mujeres de 
las cuales sesenta obtuvieron menciones en calidad de expositoras en arte 
decorativo, y que constituye un 7,4% del total de los premios concedidos 
(4,8% si consideramos tan sdlo a pintoras y escultoras). Las artistas 
participan generalmente como “pintoras de aficién”, es decir, aficionadas, 
no profesionales. Por otra parte, en el apéndice final en que se cita a los 
artistas premiados, cuando se menciona a las escasas artistas femeninas 
se incluye la informacién “Disc. de” (discipula de), lo cual no ocurre con 
los artistas varones.* Las artistas participaban en géneros especificos, que 
eran los de mas baja valoracién social: flores, pintura de “género”, es decir, 
bodegones, pasaje, algiin retrato de personajes del entorno familiar, etc. 
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Pese a estas limitaciones, hubo artistas que demostraron una extraordinaria 
calidad y competencia. Entre éstas, podriamos citar a Fernanda Francés, 
Maria Luisa de la Riva, Julia Alcayde, etc. Las restricciones en cuanto a 
los temas fueron desapareciendo durante el siglo XX, aunque no la menor 
presencia y valoracién. 

Entre las artistas plasticas del primer tercio del siglo, podemos citar a algunas 
significativas que llevaron a cabo un trabajo artistico con competencia y 
personalidad propia: Lluisa Vidal (1876-1918). Descubierta recientemente 
por la investigadora Marcy Rudo,’ constituye un ejemplo de cémo los 
historiadores y criticos han ignorado a las mujeres como artistas. Muy 
valorada en su época, luché toda su vida por vivir de la pintura, lo que 
consiguié muy precariamente impartiendo docencia a nifios y jOvenes en 
una academia que fund6 en Barcelona. 

Maria Gutierrez Blanchard (1881-1932). Hizo frente a su doble condicién de 
tullida y de mujer, dedicando su vidaala creaci6n artistica desde su indagacion 
formal en los pardmetros de las vanguardias emergentes. Residié y trabajé 
en Paris, escapando del asfixiante clima cultural espafiol. Reconocida como 
una de las mas importantes artistas del siglo XX, es, sin embargo, tratada en 
las bibliografias especificas, mas en funcién de su malformacién fisica que 
en su calidad de artista. 

Maria Roesset (1882-1921). Constituye un ejemplo de la actividad artistica 
de las mujeres de las clases mas altas de la sociedad. Durante tan solo cuatro 
afios, de 1910 a 1914, e impulsada por su estado animico tras la muerte 
de su marido, realiza toda su obra artistica, en la cual se puede observar 
su extraordinaria calidad y el conocimiento profundo que poseia de los 
movimientos artisticos mas avanzados de su época. Conservada una parte 
de su obra por sus descendientes, y descubierta en 1985 por el critico e 
historiador de arte Alfonso E. Pérez Sanchez, plantea a éste un interrogante: 
Descubrimiento la duda de que, quizds, como en el caso de Maria Roesset, 
puedan haber existido otras grandes artistas que al no “profesionalizarse” su 
vocacién, atin sigan siendo injustamente ignoradas por nosotros.” 

A partir de la Primera Guerra Mundial, surge en toda Europa la denominada 
“mujer moderna”, que tiene su plenitud especialmente en los afios 20. 
Perteneciente a la burguesia 0 a la aristocracia, la “mujer moderna” poseia una 
formaci6n cultural que reflejaba las nuevas oportunidades educativas que se 
habian generalizado en los paises occidentales, y mostraba una nueva conciencia 
politica, generalmente liberal. Eran también defensoras de los avances 
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tecnoldgicos, el cine o el deporte, y reflejaban su modernidad en su aspecto 
fisico, haciendo en ocasiones gala de costumbres consideradas escandalosas 
en la época, como fumar, salir solas, o defender el derecho de las mujeres a la 
ensefianza 0 a la realizacién de obras personales de creaci6n, en literatura o en 
artes plasticas. Sin embargo, este prototipo de mujer, al que pertenecerian, 
algunas escritoras y artistas importantes de nuestro pais (Concha Méndez, 
Maria Teresa Leon, Maria Zambrano, Rosa Chacel, o Maruja Mallo entre 
otras), asi como otras mujeres relevantes del mundo pedagégico o de la esfera 
politica, fue duramente combatido por los poderes hegeménicos, como una 
amenaza a la “feminidad” de la mujer, y al orden establecido. Las obras que 
esta generacién de mujeres llevé a cabo constituye ya una forma de expresién 
propia, aunque generalmente conectada con el desarrollo de las vanguardias 
artisticas. En su trayectoria vital y artisticas las escritoras y pintoras de esta 
generacion manifestaron una autonomia como creadoras y como mujeres 
que, en muchas ocasiones, les llevan a una oposicién activa a los estereotipos 
sociales y las convenciones establecidas. Entre 1918 y 1936 hubo también 
un importante numero de mujeres que participaron de forma activa en la 
cultura: entre las dramaturgas, Halma Angélico, Magda Donato, Pilar Millan 
Astray, etc.; entre las ilustradoras y pintoras, Juana Francisca Rubio, Carmen 
Milla, Manuela Ballester, Delhi Tejero, Rosario de Velasco... Sin embargo, 
quiza con alguna excepcién, sus obras son olvidadas o menospreciadas en 
las bibliografias especificas. El omnipresente orden simbélico sitia en los 
margenes, como algo irrelevante, las voces “suplementales” de la mujer, a 
pesar del deseo de expresar, a pesar de 6 a través del orden simbélico."! 

Previamente a la actividad creativa de estas artistas, el ejemplo de una mujer 
conectada directamente con la “Generacién del 98”, Carmen Baroja (1880- 
1950), nos parece significativo sobre el lugar que se reservaba a las mujeres 
en la vida y en la cultura. En las memorias de Carmen Baroja reflexiona sobre 
sus experiencias de género y sus frustraciones, en medio de la generacion de 
intelectuales de la “Generacion del 98”. En el ambiente familiar, la libertad 
de sus hermanos para perseguir sus propias metas y ambiciones contrastaba 
con la imposicién familiar de la norma de la domesticidad femenina, por 
la que a lo largo de toda su vida sus actividades estuvieron casi siempre 
dedicadas a los demas; esto es, limpiar, cuidar de la casa, de la comida, de las 
horas, del gasto, de las ropas, que casi todas, incluso mis vestidos, se hicieron 
en casa para mayor economia.'? Tras casarse, sus obligaciones familiares le 
impidieron continuar con sus actividades artisticas hasta 1926 en que participé 
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en la fundacién del Lyceum Club Femenino, un club artistico e intelectual 
laico para mujeres que fue atacado con gran virulencia por la prensa y los 
poderes publicos,'? y en el que con dificultades compaginaba la organizacién 
de actividades con las labores domésticas. Entre las fundadoras, se inclufan 
Maria de Maeztu, Isabel Oyarzabal, Victoria Kent, Zenobia Camprubi, 
o Maria Martinez Sierra, auténtica autora de la produccién literaria de su 
marido, el prolifico Gregorio Martinez Sierra, segiin los estudios recientes.'* 
Las mujeres que asistian o participaron en sus actos culturales fueron objeto 
de calumnias y un acusado rechazo por parte de la prensa del momento.'* 

En “Barrio de Maravillas” la escritora Rosa Chacel plantea los mismos temas, 
exponiendo su propia experiencia autobiografica en los afios anteriores a la 
Primera Guerra Mundial, y reflejando una situacién mas abierta y receptiva 
a la creciente visibilidad del trabajo remunerado femenino.'* Asimismo, con 
anterioridad a la Guerra Civil, los antecedentes mas importantes de artistas 
plasticas son tres pintoras que constituyen un importante ejemplo de la 
relacién de las artistas espafiolas con los movimientos de vanguardia mas 
avanzados: Maruja Mallo(1902-1995), Angeles Santos (1911) y Remedios 
Varo (1908-1963). Las tres constituyen un ejemplo de la ruptura que las 
artistas realizaron con respecto al modelo tradicional del “angel del hogar” 
y de una nueva actitud tanto artistica como vital, en la cual ya manifiestan 
plenamente su autonomia y su calidad plastica. 

La proclamacién, en 1931, de la II Republica significd la posibilidad de llevar 
a cabo importantes cambios que habrian de tener una acusada repercusi6n en 
la vida tanto de los hombres como de las mujeres. Se promovieron mejoras 
legislativas, laborales y educativas, como la concesién del voto politico a 
las mujeres (8 de mayo de 1931), la ley del divorcio (2 de marzo de 1932), 
la proteccién a la maternidad (mayo de 1931), 0 la reforma del sistema 
educativo que, entre otras medidas, ponia en marcha un sistema coeducativo 
en las escuelas. En el terreno laboral, las reformas tuvieron poca incidencia 
en lo que se refiere a la poblacién activa femenina, en gran medida por la 
persistencia de los valores y la mentalidad general que seguia considerando 
que la ocupacién fundamental de las mujeres estaba en el hogar. Por ello, la 
victoria del Régimen franquista tras la Guerra Civil supuso un retroceso en 
relacién a las conquistas que las mujeres habian realizado en los terrenos 
social y laboral durante la Segunda Republica. Asi, el Fuero del Trabajo 
promulgado en 1938 prescribe que El Estado libertara a la mujer casada del 
taller y de la fabrica, es decir, separacién de papeles y ambitos de actuacién 
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para hombres y mujeres por “razones de orden y moral” (Leyes de 4 de 
septiembre de 1938 y 17 de julio de 1945). Asi la mujer queda excluida 
del trabajo y es relegada al ambito reproductivo del hogar y la familia, se 
establece la separacién por sexos en la escuela y, se refuerzan los esquemas 
basados en la moral catdlica tradicional y la instruccién femenina en las 
actividades practicas del hogar y las tareas domésticas, asi como todos los 
valores tradicionales. La Ley de 12 de marzo de 1938 derogaba la legislacién 
de la Republica y restablecia la vigencia, para la posicién de las mujeres en la 
sociedad, del Codigo Civil de 1889. 

La documentacién visual que nos han transmitido las imagenes y estampas 
que aparecen en publicaciones como “Historia de la Cruzada Espafiola”, nos 
ofrecen la imagen de las mujeres tal como la querian los vencedores y la 
ideologia conservadora que representaban: sumisa, como madre y esposa 
modélica ocupada exclusivamente en las labores domésticas. En el contexto 
de la Espafia franquista, hubo, sin embargo, un gran numero de mujeres que 
tuvieron una notoria actividad artistica, participando en las Exposiciones 
Nacionales de Bellas Artes'’, y en otros acontecimientos artisticos del 
momento, incluso con una destacada presencia, como es el caso de Julia 
Minguillén, quien en la primera Exposicién Nacional tras la Guerra Civil 
(1941) obtuvo la primera medalla con su obra “La Escuela de Dolorifias”, 
siendo ésta la primera y ultima vezen la historia de las Exposiciones Nacionales 
de Bellas Artes en que, sorprendentemente, se concede a una mujer la maxima 
distincién. En 1951, la nueva coyuntura politica internacional propicia el 
inicio de actividades oficiales favorecedoras del arte contempordneo, en 
un intento de mostrar una nueva imagen de modernidad cultural de cara al 
exterior. Esto conducira a la realizacién de la “I Bienal Hispanoamericana 
de Arte”, en la cual las autoridades artisticas aceptaron ya plenamente los 
nuevos planteamientos artisticos, y abrieron las puertas a las aportaciones 
de las nuevas generaciones en el arte. En total, de 799 artistas participantes 
en la Bienal, tan solo 94 eran mujeres, tanto espafiolas como de otros paises 
(11,7%), lo cual sitia la participacion femenina en el porcentaje habitual del 
resto de exposiciones de la época.'* Por otra parte, los afios 60 constituyen 
el marco de referencia de la reaparicién de algunas artistas importantes que, 
tal vez por la interiorizacién personal de su papel secundario con respecto 
a artistas varones o por otros motivos, habian permanecido ocultas en el 
ambito familiar. Tal es el caso de Rosario de Velasco (“Salon Femenino de 
Arte Actual”, 1962 y 1968), o Angeles Santos (Sala Rovira, 1969). 
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En el Ambito de la politica y la vida laboral, durante los afios 60 comienzan 
a promoverse cambios en relacién a las limitaciones existentes para las 
mujeres, mas en consonancia con la evolucién general de las sociedades 
occidentales. En 1975, enel que se celebré el “Afio Internacional de la Mujer”, 
y con ocasién del catdlogo de la exposicién celebrada con este motivo “La 
mujer actual en la cultura”, Isabel Cajide, critica de arte y organizadora de 
la exposicién, realizaba en el prélogo un balance sobre la situacién de las 
mujeres en la cultura y en el arte en esos momentos. El texto es, por una 
parte, una amarga queja de la escasa entidad y valoraci6n del trabajo artistico 
de las mujeres tanto en el pasado como en el momento en que escribe, y por 
otro, una justificacion de su escasa presencia en el campo del arte, como 
en otros Ambitos, debido al papel que les fue asignado en la sociedad." 
Desde 1975 la situacién de la mujeres ha mejorado mucho en nuestro pais 
en todos los aspectos, desde los educativos, los laborales, los legislativos 0 
el ejercicio de profesiones antes reservadas a los varones, sin olvidar cémo 
muchos de los condicionamientos sociales sobre el comportamiento de las 
mujeres, o la moralidad femenina, van cediendo paso paulatinamente a una 
situacin nueva en la cual pueden abrirse camino, con su esfuerzo y voluntad 
personales. Estos cambios no son exclusivos de nuestro pais sino que son 
un reflejo del progreso de la mujer en todos los paises del ambito occidental 
desarrollado, y que se asocian a las necesidades de la sociedad capitalista y 
de produccién de bienes de consumo. El desarrollo de las mujeres, aunque 
con retraso con respecto a otros paises, refleja el progreso acaecido en 
las sociedades avanzadas del llamado “primer mundo”. Sin embargo, la 
atencion que se presta a las creadoras, tanto en las artes plasticas como en la 
literatura atin sigue siendo escaso, a pesar de la nueva teoria feminista que 
desde los afios 70 ha tenido un amplio desarrollo, especialmente en el mundo 
anglosajon, y a los estudios que, en diferentes disciplinas, estan llevando a 
cabo un gran numero de mujeres y también algunos hombres, para Ilenar el 
vacio que ha existido sobre la participacién y contribucién de las mujeres 
a la historia y a la cultura. Aun en 1983, la hispanista Constance Sullivan 
se lamentaba: Los hispanistas no han empezado a cuestionar seriamente las 
suposiciones masculinas de la cultura hispana.”° Y a pesar del gran numero de 
escritoras existente en el panorama literario, la opinion de algunas estudiosas 
sigue considerando que se ha prestado poca atencién a la ficcién espafiola 
femenina del siglo XX.2! En las artes plasticas, como en otros ambitos, las 
mujeres han abierto también espacios, demostrando su valia como artistas 
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en competencia con los hombres. Sin embargo, de nuevo, encontramos 
que atin la sociedad no les reconoce adecuadamente esta capacidad, lo cual 
se traduce en un menor numero de artistas femeninas en exposiciones de 
importancia, menor presencia y menor valoraci6n, en general, en cuanto a 
ventas, consideracién de la critica, etc. Y aunque actualmente un 60% de los 
estudiantes de Bellas Artes en Espafia son mujeres, tan solo un escaso 20% 
de ese porcentaje obtiene posteriormente el reconocimiento del mercado 
del arte y del mundillo artistico. A pesar de los avances en la situacién de 
las mujeres y de las conquistas realizadas a partir del establecimiento de la 
democracia y de los profundos cambios acaecidos en la sociedad, permanecen 
atin obstaculos y prejuicios, en la Espafia de nuestros dias, que impiden una 
total asimilacién con respecto a los varones. La practica de las artes esta 
vinculada al poder y no puede deslindarse del contexto social, como hemos 
podido ver a través de estas paginas. 
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This book is a compendium which 
encloses different approaches to the 
question of periphery and marginality 
in culture. Since the outbreak of 
Postcolonial Studies, notions such as 
nation, state, race, heritage, gender, 
sexuality or beauty have been 
questioned. Periphery and Centre III 
provides the continuum for this 
matter leaving the door open to 
upcoming discussion. 


